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ANGELICA; 
OR THE MUNIFICENT HEIRESS. 
ae 


Ance ica was the only child of a worthy 
gentleman; who having lost his wife, 
and dying bimself during the infancy of 
his daughter, left her with an estate of 
about a thousand pounds sterling a year, 
to the care of his most intimate friend, a 
man of great integrity and benevolence, 
with a moderate fortune, and a numerous 
family. Angelica grew up in the most 
affectionate intimacy with all the children 
of her excellent guardian; but her fa- 
vourite friend was his eldest daughter, 
whom we call Faustina. She was born 
in the same year with Angelica, and pos- 
sessed the same intelligent sweetness of 
temper, with the additional advantages of 
a beautiful countenance and a maiestic 
person. Angelica had never any claim to 
either of these perfections. Her stature 
was rather below the common size; and 
her features, though softened by modes- 
ty, and animated by a lively understand- 
ing, were neither regular nor handsome : 
but, from the tenor of her life, it may be 
questioned if any female ever possessed 
a more beautiful soul. At the age of 
twenty-three she continued to reside in 
the house of her guardian ; when a young 
man of pleasing person, and most enga- 
ging manners, to whom we will give the 
name of Eumenes, became a very assidu- 
ous visiter at that house. He was a man 
of the fairest character, but of a narrow 
fortune ; and many good people, who 
supposed him enamoured of Angelica’s 
estate, began to censure the guardian of 
that young lady for encouraging the pre- 
liminary steps to.so unequal a match: 
they even foretold, as Eumenes was par- 
ticularly attentive to Angelica and often 
alone with her, that the young gentle- 
man would soon settle himself in life by 
eloping with the heiress. Her guardian 
who governed all his household by gen- 
tleness and affection, had too much con- 
fidence in his ward to apprehend such an 
event: but he began to think, that a se- 
rious and mutual passion was taking root 
in the bosom of each party; an opinion 
in which he was confirmed by observing 
that, while his daughter was engaged in 
a distant visit of some weeks, Eumenes| 
continued to frequent the house with his 
usual assiduity, and seemed to court the 
society of Angelica. The old gentleman 
was, however, mistaken in one part of 
his conjecture ; for Eumenes only sought 
the company of Angelica as the sensible 
and pleasing friend of his absent favour- 
ite: but, as he had not yet confessed his 
love, the gentle Angelica, like her guar- 
dian, misinterpreted his assiduity, and 
conceived for him the tenderest affec- 
ton; which, with her usual frankness, 
she determined to impart to her dear 
Faustina as soon as she returned. From 
this resolution she was accidently divert- 
ed by a joyous confusion, which discover- 
ed itself both in the features and beha- 
viour of Faustina ; who, on the very day 
of her return, eagerly put a letter into 
the hand of Angelica, and requested her 
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to read it in her chamber, while she 
flew to converse in private with her fa- 
ther on its important contents. The 
letter was from Eumenes. _It contained 
a passionate declaration of his attachment 
to Faustina, and a very romantic plan to 
facilitate their speedy marriage. What 
the feelings of Angelica must have been 
on the perusal of this letter | shall leave 
the lively female imagination to suppose ; 
and only say that, having subdued all 
traces of her own painful emotion before 
Faustina had finished her conference 
with her father, she entered their apart- 
ment. She found her friend in tears : 
the benevolent old gentleman endeavour- 
ing to make his agitated daughter smile 
again, by treating the proposal as a jest: 
and declaring that he would consent to 
the union of two tender, romantic lovers, 
as soon as they could marry without a 
prospect of starving: which, he said, 
from the expectations of Eumenes, they 
might possibly accomplish in the course 
of twenty years! The generous Angelica 
instantly became the patroness of Eume- 
nes and Faustina: she interceded for 
their being immediately allowed to form 
the happiness of each other: and to ob- 
viate every parental objection to the 
match, she insisted on settling half her 





fortane on them, with a proposal of be- 
coming a part of their family. 

The guardian of Angelica treated her 
romantic idea with a mixture of admira- 
ration and ridicule. Eumenes and Faus~ 
tina regarded it with the most serious 
gratitude ; but, at the same time, reject- 
ed the too generous offer with a resolu- 
tion so noble and sincere, that it increas- 
ed the ardent desire which Angelica felt 
to make her own easy fortune the sole 
instrument of their general happiness. 
But all her liberal efforts for this purpose 
were as liberally opposed: and the most 
she could obtain was a promise from her 
guardian to allow the lovers to cherish 
their affection for each other; and to 
marry as soon as Eumenes, who had just 
taken orders, should obtain preferment 
sufficient to support a wife. ‘This, how- 
ever, was an event which the worthy fa- 
ther of Faustina had not the happiness 
of seeing: he died in the following year ; 
and Angelica, who had no longer any 
controler to apprehend in the manage- 
ment of her fortune, renewed her former 
generous proposal to her friends. They 
persevered in their magnanimous refusal 
of her bounty ; though some family cir- 
cumstances made them peculiarly anxious 
to settle together, as soon as possible, on 
any slender provision. An event, how- 
ever, soon happened, which enabled 
them to marry without any trespass on 
the rules of economical discretion.— 
Eumenes was unexpectedly presented to 
one of the most valuable livings in the 
kingdom by a nobleman, who professed to 
give it him in consequence of a juvenile 
and almost forgotten friendship with his 
deceased father. This surprising stroke 
of fortune made the lovers and their 
sympathetic friend completely happy. 

he wedding was soon adjusted. Angel- 
ica settled herself in a pleasant villa, 
within a few miles of the wealthy rector ; 
who was surrounded, in a few years, with 
a very promising family. She shared, 


and contributed not a little to the happi- 
ness of her friends, being frequently at 
their house ; and, when she returned to 


by one or two of the little ones. She 
had a peculiar delight, and was singular- 
ly skilful in the cultivation of young 
minds. She rejected several offers of 
marriage ; and her general answer was, 
that she would never change her state, 
because she already enjoyed the highest 
pleasure that human life can bestow, in 
the share which her friends allowed her 
to take in the education of their lovely 
children. Eumenes and Faustina vied 
with each other in doing justice to the 
virtues and talents of this admirable wo- 
man ; and, through many years of the 
most familiar and friendly intercourse 
with her, they continued to regard her 
with increasing esteem: yet she had 
some secret merits, to which they were 
utter strangers till death had robbed 
them for ever of her engaging society. 

About ten years ago the excellent 
Angelica contracted an epidemical fever ; 
and departed to a better world at the age 
of forty-seven. She left the bulk of her 
fortune to be divided equally among the 
children of Faustina; and there was 
found in a [ittle cabinet which contained 
her will, the following extraordinary let- 
ter to that lady :-— 


“ My very dear friend,—Having en- 
joyed your entire confidence from our 
infancy, | think myself bound to apologize 
tu you for having returned it, during se- 
veral years, with disguise and delusion, 
‘Re not startled at. this surprising-iatelli 
gence—But why do I say startled ? The 
moments for such terror will be past, and 
you will be able to feel only a melancho- 
ly tenderness towards your beloved An- 
gelica when you read this paper, as it is 
not to reach you till she is no more! per- 
haps it may never reach you ; yet I hope 
it will. 1 pray to heaven that you may sur- 
vive me ; and, in that comfortable expec- 
tation, I shall here pour forth to you my 
whole heart. 

‘* You may remember that, when we 
were first enlivened by the acquaintance 
of Eumenes, | was frequently raillied o 
his attention to me. As that attention 
was sufficient to sislead the vanity of 
any girl, | need not blush in confessing to 
you its effects on me—I forgot in your 
absence. the superiority of your attrac- 
tions ; and, credulously supposing that 
the affection of Eamenes was settied on 
myself, I hastily gave him my heart. As 
I never designed, however, that this fool- 
ish heart should hide any of its foibles 
from my Faustina, I was preparing to tell 
you the true state of it when you impart- 
ed to me the surprising, important letter, 
which declared the wiser choice of Eu- 
menes. Yes, my dear! I say sincerely 
the wiser choice ; and shall prove it so. 
Remember that I am now speaking as 
from the grave: and you will then not 
suspect me of flattery. But to return to 
that heart-searching letter: I will con- 
fess to you that I wept bitterly for some 
minutes as soon as I had first perused it. 
I felt as foolish as a child who, having 
built for the first time a castle of cards, 
sees it suddenly overthrown. But my. 
heart soon corrected the errors of my 
vain imagination: I began to commune 
with my own soul; I said to myself— 
“Why am | thus mortified ? What is my 
wish ? Is it not to see and make Eume- 
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more likely to succeed in that character : 
but still as the friend of two excellent 
creatures, formed fcr each other, and 
equally dear to me.”’ It was thus that | 
reasoned with myself. My benevolence, 
and my pride, were highly flattered. in 
this self-debate ; and it gave me spirit to 
act towards you both in the manner you 
well remember. It hurt me much te 
find that my darling proposal for your 
speedy union was thwarted so long— 
shall I say, by your nobleness of nature, 
for by your false delicacy ? I believe | 
called it, at the time, by the latter sme ; 
being thoroughly persuaded that, in your 
condition, | would have accepted, from 
you the offér which | made. At length, 
however, the time arrived in which I was 
enabled to accomplish, ina manner unp- 
known to you, the darling object of my 
ambition. 

Allow me, my dearest friends, to boast 
in this paper, that | have been the invisi- 
ble architect of the happiness which we 
have now enjoyed together for many 
years. It was the unseen hand of your 
Angelica, that made you the happy wife 
of Eumenes, by placing him in that pre- 
ferment, to which his virtues have given 
him so just a title. How I was fortunately 
enabled to make, and to conceal so desi- 
rable a purchase, you will perfectly com- 
prehend from the collection of papers 
which I shall leave in the cabinet, with: 
will and this letter. As long as: the 


iscovery could wound your honest pri 
by a load of imaginary obligations, | de- 
termined never te make it; but,-so 


strange is human pride! we are never 
hurt by the idea of obligation to the 
dead ; and, remember, as I| said once 
before, that | am now speaking as from 
the grave. By this conduct | am hu- 
mouring at one and the same time, both 
your pride and my own ; for I will-here 
avow, that I am very ambitious of increas- 
ing after my death that pure and “sae 
regard which ye have both shewn through 
the course of many social years, to your 
living Angelica, Sut while I am thus 
soliciting an increase of your affection, let 
me guard that very affection from one 
painful excess. [ know you both so well, 
that | am almost sure you will exclaim 
together on first reading these papers— 
** Good God! what a generous creature ; 
to make such a sacrifice of herself, for 
our sakes!’ Affectionate as these ex- 
pressions may be, they will be far from 
just. Be assured, my dear friends—+and 
I now speak the language of sober reason 
—I have made no sacrifice. So far from 
it, | am convinced from a long and serious 
survey of human life, that the most selfish 
and worldly beings could not have pur- 
sued any system more conducive to their 
own private interest and advantage than’ 
mine has been. You will agree with me 
in this trath when | impart to you some 
of my own philosophical remarks. 1 will 
begin with one of the most important, and 
it will surprise you; it is this: I am 
thoroughly convinced that I should not 
have been happy had I been what I once 
ardently hoped to be, the wife of Eume- 
nes. Hear my reason, and subscribe to 
its truth. Amiable as he is, he is a little 
hastv in his temper, and this circumstance 
would have been sufficient to make us 
unhappy : for even supposing that | had 





nes happy? And is not this still in my 





her own, being constantly accompanied 





power! Not, indeed, as a wife ; since he 
has judiciously chosen a lovely girl wach] 


been able to treat it with the indulgent 
good sense of his gentle Faustina, yet all 
the good-humour that I could have put 
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on such occasions, into my home! yvisage, 
would have had but a slow effect in sup- 
pressing those frequent sparks of irritation, 
which are extinguished in a moment by 
one of her lovely smiles. Take it, my dear, 
as one of my maxims, thatevery man of 
hgsty spirit ought to have a very hand- 
some wife; for though sense and good 
temper in the lady may be the essential 
remedies for this masculine foible, yet, 
believe me, their operation is quicken- 
ed tenfold by the heart-piercing light of a 
beautiful countenance. 1 was led to this 
remark by a very painful scene, which 
once passed between Eumenes and me. 
He was angry with me for taking the 
part of his son Charles in a little dispute 
between them: and though I argued the 
point with him very calmly, he said 
sharply afler the boy had quitted the 
room, that I shewed, indeed, much fond- 
ness to the child, but no true friendship 
to the father! The expression stung me 
so deeply that | no longer retained a per- 
feet command over my own temper : and, 
to convince him of the truth, and the ex- 
tent of that friendship which he arraign- 
ed so unjustly, 1 should certainly have 
betrayed the darling secret of my life, 
which | had resolved to keep inviolate 
io the end of my days, had not the sudden 
appearance of my dear Faustina suggest- 
ed to me all the affectionate reasons for 
my secresy, and thus restored me to my- 
self. Her smiles now shewed their very 
great superiority over my arguments :}} 
for, almost without the aid of words, but 
with a sweetness of manner peculiar to 
herself, she reconciled, in a few minutes, 
the too hasty father, not only te poor 
Charles, but to the more childish Angeli- 
ca. This, | believe, was the only time 
that I was in danger of betraying a secret, 
which | had, | think, judiciously, impos- 
ed on myself; for my disguise on this 
point, as it equally consulted our mutual 
pride and delicacy—whether true or 
false delicacy, no matter—has, I conceive 
been very favourable to our general hap- 
piness ; to my own, I am sure it has. in 
all those moments of spleen or depres- 


with this request would lead her friends 


trived to furnish them with an engaging, 
though melancholy occupation, by re- 


ment to herself, under the form of a little 


temple to friendship, ona favourite spot 


common generosity of Angelica, but the 


the island of St. Domingo trembled at the 





sion, to which, I believe, every mortal 
is in some degree subject, nothing has 
relieved me so much as the animating 
recollection, that | have been the un- 
known architect of my friends’ felicity. 
There is something angelic in the idea 
supremely flattering to the honest pride 
of a feeling heart. Yet, pleased as 1 
have ever been with the review of my 
own conduct, which the world might de- 
vide as romantic, 1 would by no means 








recommend it to another female in my 
situation. Not from-sa idea that she 
might not be as disinterested as myself: 
but lest in her friend she should not find 
a Faustina: for it has not been my own 
virtue, but the virtues of my lovely, in- 
imitable friend, which have given full 
success to my project. Had my Faustina 
and Eumenes lived, like many other mar- 
ried folksyin scenes of frequent bicker- 
ing or debate, | should, I doubt not, like 
many other good spinsters, who are wit- 
nesses of such connubial altercation, have 
entertained the vain idea, that I could 
have managed the temper of the lordly 
creature much better: and, of course, 
should have been very restless that 1 was 
not his wife ; but, to do full justice to 
the uncommon merits of my incompara- 
ble Faustina, 1 here most solemnly de- 
clare to her, | never, since her marriage, 
beheld or thought of her and Eumenes 
without a full persuasion that heaven had 
made them for each other! But it is bigh 
time to finish this singular confession, in 
which, perhaps, I have indulged myself 
toc long. I will only add my prayers, that 
Heaven may continue health and human 
happiness to my two friends beyond the 
period assigned to my morial existence ; 
and that, whenever | may cease to enjoy 
their friendship on earth, they will ten- 
derly forget alt the foibles, and mutuall 
cherish the memory of their affectionate 
“ANGELICA,” 


y|itrary, seemed constantly more charmed 





This generous old maid displayed also,||of jealousy defended the empire of his 
in ber will, which she composed herself,|i lo 
many touching marks of her affectionate 

spirit. The house in which she resided 
she left as a little legacy to Faustina; 
aud requested her friends to remove in- 
to it on her decease, that Faustina might 
not be exposed to a more painful remo- 
val if she should happen to survive her 
husband, As she knew that a compliance 


partizans ; and these, iu particular, he 
ve. jemployed in all the good he did, or al} 
The white overseer of the jon|ithe evil of which he was the author. 
in which Makandal was a slave, was|| Another custom, moreover, among the 
smitten with a young woman, with whom||negroes, is to exercisé the virtues of hos- 
Makandal also fell in love. We may im-|jpitality with a religious attention, and to 
agine how much the poor girl must have|jtake a repast together on seeing each 
been embarrassed to choose between ajjother again, after the smallest absence. 
despotic and severe master, and the most|| Now, whenever Makandal had determin- 
distinguished of all the negroes; but, at}|ed that any particular person should per- 
last, her heart voted for her equal, andjjish, he dispatched one of these pediers 
the overseer was refused. Enraged at||that were his friends, to present to the 
this indignity, he discovered that Makan-||evoted person some fruit that he gave 
dal was the cause of it, and resolved to|/him, declaring, at the same time, that it 
be revenged. Makandal, notwithstand-||contained the death of the person who 
ing his nocturnal courses, and the atten-|}was to eat it. The pedler, instead of 
tion he devoted to pleasure, performed||supposing that Makandal had poisoned the 
his duty, as a slave, with so much zeal||fruit, trembled at the power of his fetiche, 
and punctuality, that he had never been|jexecuted the command of the pretended 
expozed to the slightest punishment ; aj| prophet, without daring to mention it to 
very astonishing circumstance in a coun-||any one: the victim expired ; and, at a 
try where the whip incessantly tears the 
bodies of the wretched negroes. 

The overseer, impatient to surprise 
Makanda) in some fault, redoubled his 
vigilance, but in vain: the slave was uni- 
formly irreproachable. His enemy, not 
finding any reason to punish him, deter- 
mined to form some pretext ; and, one 


















































into some depressive sensations, she con- 
questing them to build a kind of monu- 


in the gardes. 
Nothing, perhaps, can equal the un- 


tender and unaffected sorrow with which 
her loss has been lamented. The most 
trivial of her requests has been religious- 
ly observed ; and the whole family of 
Eumenes seem to think no pleasure equal 
to that of doing justice to her merit, and 
proclaiming their unexampled obligations 
to their departed friend. 


science of Makandal was the subject of 
admiration. 

He had two accomplices, or lieuten- 
ants, blindly devoted to his will. The 
one was named Teysselo, and the other 
Mayombo ; and it is probable, that they 
alone were partly in the secret of the 


oor QrOn day, in the midst of a new plantation of ||means which he employed to establish his 
THE NEGRO MAKANDAL. sugar-canes, he ordered him to lie down||dominion. He seemed, moreover, to be 
on the ground, and receive fifty lashes.|jattached t> many young negroes, who 


The high-spirited Makandal appeared 
shocked at this injustice. Far from humb- 
ling himself, and imploring the interces- 
sion of the other slaves, who were all as- 
tonished and affected, he fiercely threw 
his working tools at his rival’s feet, and 
told him that this inhuman order was now 
the signal of liberty. At the same time, 
he fled towards the mountains, and, es- 
caped, notwithstanding the fury of the 
overseer and the feigned pursuits of the 
negroes, who had no inclination to take 
him. who, to a tender and voluptuous air, uni- 
From that moment, he was in the num-|ited the most timid modesty. Zami_be- 
ber of the runaway negroes, and continu-||held this uncommon beauty, and for the 
ed to be so for twelve years before he/lfirst time, felt the tender sensation. 
could be apprebended. He constantly ||Samba, at the same instant, fixed her fine 
lived, however, in the midst of his com-j}eyes, by chance, op Zanii, and was'striick 
rades. ‘There was not an entertainment||with the same dart that had pierced the 
of any ge ur at which he was not} young negro. ve : 
the head. ow, indeed, could any one}; One morning, on quitting his beloved 
of the negroes be induced to betray their||Samba, at break of day, and entering his 
friend, their comforter, and their pro-jjhut, he found Makandal waiting for him, 
phet ? For he had the dexterity, at last,|/who acquainted him with his passion for 
to persuade them, that he was possessed||Samba, but that she had obstinately re- 
of supernatural virtues, and favoured with] fused him, and therefore swore revenge. 
divine revelations. He had curiously en-||He then desired Zami to go to Samba and 
graved, at the head of an orange stick, aj\demand hospitality of her ; and when she 
small human figure, which, when it was||was about to eat, he was dexterously to 
touched a little below the head, moved put a powder into her mess, which would 
its eyes and lips, and seeméd to be ani-||kill ber. 
mated. He pretended, that this fetiche*| These words struck Zami like a clap 
answered all his questions as an oracle ;|\of thunder : he threw himself at Makan- 
and when he thought fit to predict thelldal’s feet, and, bursting into tears, thus 
death of any one, it is certain that he was||addressed him: ‘‘ Oh Makandal, canst 
never mistaken. thou require me to sacrifice to thy ven- 
From the great knowledge which Ma-|igeance the most perfect beauty, the pur- 
kandal had of simples, he was enabled tollest soul that ever did honour to our 
discover, at St. Domingo, many poisonous|icountry? Know that I adore Samba; 
plants ; and it was by this that he acquir-|/i am tenderly beloved by her; and she 
ed such extensive credit. Without ex-jjwill soon give the title of father to the 
plaining the means that he employed, he | unfortunate Zami.” 
would declare that such a negro, wheth-| While we was thus speaking, he em- 
er male or female, who lived sometimes}}},.-ed the knees of the ferocious Makan- 
fifty leagues from the place where he ut-|\4a1, who, enraged to see a favoured rival, 
tered the prediction, would die the same|drew his cutlass, and was doubtless to 


day, or day after ; and those who heardijpoing to sacrifice him on the spot, if the 


him soon learned, with terror, that thelivoices of the white men, who were call- 
prediction was accomplished. ling the slaves to work, had not been 
It is now proper to explain the meansiheard. Makandal had but just time to 
that he employed in the commission of Jescape with precipitation ; and he incon- 
crimes, that were not conceived to bel.iderately left the poisonous powder in 
such, till they had been carried to an ex- |the hands of Zami. 
treme of enormity. The negroes, in ‘The day appeared to him insupporta- 
general, have a great propensity to com- 


bly long. He was overwhelmed with 
merce. Numbers of them act as hawkers} grief and anxiety ; and, at last, when the 


and pedlers, in dispersing the European|/ hour of rest was come, he repaired to 
goods about the country; and, in the the wonted rendezvous :—but _perceiv- 
French colonies, they are ealled pacotil- ing that the hour was past, flew towards 
leurs. It was among these that Makandal||;,¢ dwelling of Samba, impatient to know 
had his disciples, and most confidential) what could have happened. Imagine 

* Fetiche is a name given in Guinea to their|the despair of the unhappy Zami, when, 
divinities; one of whom is supposed to reside over} oy approaching the but of his beloved 
a whole province, and one over every family.| Samba, he heard the lamentations of se- 


gave him an account of whatever passed 
in the plantations where they were slaves. 
Among these was one named Zami, about 
18 years old, beautiful as the Apollo of 
Belvedere, and distinguished by courage 
and understanding. 

One Sunday, Zami had repaired to a 
dance, about three leagues from his 
master’s house. The whole assembly, 
with transports of admiration and plea- 
sure, encircled a negro girl called Samba, 
who danced with an enchanting grace, and 


It is now about seventy years ago, that 


single name of Makandal. Born in Africa, 
in one of the countries at the foot of 
mount Atlas, he was unquestionably of 
high rank; for his education had been 
attended to with an assiduity not common 
among the negroes. He could read and 
write the Arabic language ; nor was he 
the only negro, fallen by chance into 
slavery, and conveyed to our colonies, 
that could boast of this talent. Makan- 
dal, moreover, had a fine taste for music, 
painting, and sculpture ; and although he 
was no more than twelve years of age 
when he was sent to the West Indies, he 
had great knowledge of the medicine of 
his country, and of the virtue of simples ; 
a knowledge so useful, and often so dan- 
gerous in the burning zone that extends 
between the tropics. 


Makandal was sold to a planter in the 
vicinity of Cape Francois. He not only 
gave great satisfaction to his master, by 
his uncommon understanding and assidui- 
ty ; but he was beloved and revered by 
all the slaves, on account of the care he 
took to contribute to their amusement, 
by multiplying their holidays ; and by 
curing their diseases, when the white 
physicians had given them over. He 
soon became the soul of all their dancing 
assemblies, of which the negroes are pas- 
sionately fond ; and, from one end of the 
island to the other, the sick that were 
given over invoked the name of Makan- 
dal, and sent to him, to entreat some leaf 
of an herb, or some root, which almost 
constantly restored them to health. 


At this period, young Makandal was 
distinguished for beneficence, and a pas- 
sionate fondness for pleasure. Happy, 
indeed, had he made no other use of such 
extraordinary talents. But they proved, 
in the sequel, to be sources of the most 
enormous crimes, At fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, love displayed its influence 
in his soul with the most astonishing im- 
petuosity. Instead of an exclusive incli- 
nation for a single female, al) those that 
possessed more than ordinary attractions, 
participated in his homage, and inflamed 
his desires. His passion acquired great- 
er energy and activity, in proportion as 
the objects that inspired it became more 
numerous. From every quarter he se- 
lected his mistresses. It is well known, 
that, among the negroes, desire is soon 
succeeded by enjoyment, and that enjoy- 
ment is commonly followed by indiffer- 
ence and satiety. Makandal, on the con- 





with the woman that contributed to his 














perros ; and a uncommon fierceness 





This idol is a tree, the head of an ape, a bird,|/~ i 
or any such thing, as their fancy may suggest. | veral negro women. He enters: he 
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rceives her extended on fer mat: he 

ies to her. Samba turns her dying eyes 
towards him : she takes his hand ; and, 
pronouncing the beloved name of Zami, 
expires. The wretched Zami himself 
sunk lifeless by her side. He was con- 
veyed out of the hut ; and it was not till 
the next day that he was informed, that a 
female pedier had come to the hut, and 
dined with Samba. He then discovered 
all that he knew of Makandal’s design, 
and deliv2red up the powder, which a 
chemist of Cape Francois examined, and 
declared to be a violent poison. 

The cause of a very great number of 
sudden deaths was then suspected. The 
danger which threatened the whole co- 
lony excited universal consternation. 
The marechaussées were sent into all 
parts of the country, to apprehend Ma- 
kandal. But they already began to de- 
spair of success, when Zami undertook 
to take him.—He armed himself with a 
small club, made of the Indian pear-tree ; 
and he placed himself in ambuscade in 
one of the defiles of the mountain to 
which Makandal had retired. There, he 





patiently waited for him five days. At 


last, on the sixth, before break of day, 
he heard him walking with two other 
run-away negroes. Zami instantly rash- 
ed upon them, and killed the two com- 
rades of Makanda}. The latter drew his 


cutlass, which Zami, with one blow of his 


elub, beat out of his hand, knocking him 
down at the same time. He then tied 


his arms behind him with his long girdle, 


and brought him te the Cape. 


Among the accomplices of Makandal, 


Teysselo and Mayombo were also taken ; 


whe, when tortured, confessed the se- 


eret of the poisons. But Makandal him- 
self would make no confession. He pre- 
served, even in the flames, his audacity 
and fanaticism ; which led the crowd of 
ignorant negroes to believe that his fe- 
tiche would save him ; and for amoment, 
indeed, a singular circumstance seemed 
te favour that opinion. Makandal was 
E ; an iron collar. 
When the pile was kindled, his struggles 
were so Violent, that he tore up the stake, 
and ran ten or twelve steps in the midst 
of the crowd. All the negroes instant- 
ly exclaimed, “‘ A miracle!” “A mira- 
cle!’’—But a soldier, with the stroke of 
his sabre, convinced them, that he was 
more powerful than the fetich ; and the 
inhuman Makandal was thrown into the 
flames. 

As for Zami, he bad no sooner avenged 


his beloved Samba, than he put a period 


to his own existence, in the hopes of 


speedily rejoining her, without whom his 


life was become an insupportable burthen. 


—>oo— 
‘ THE. VICTIM TO THE GAMING TABLE 
RECLAIMED. 


Deprived, in infancy, of a father whose 
professional merit as a physician, yielded 
only to the sterling virtues of the man, I 
was left entirely to the management of 
my mother, the daughter of a tradesman 
rather respectable than opulent, not un- 
justly vain of her personal charms, and 
most passionately fond of the card-table. 
She was left in the full possession of 


whatever property my father and her 


own left behind them. With me and the 
world she passed for a woman of no in- 
considerable opulence : and to support 


that appearance as well as to gratify her 


sovereign passion for play and parade, 
she lived considerably beyond her in- 
come. Under such a guide, it may be 
naturally supposed that I could not find 
my way to the shrine of prudence or 
rigid virtue. I could support my part in 
the circle of slander or at the card-table, 
before I could regularly subtract my stake 
from my winnings, or my losses from the 
former. Yet! was admired, at least in 
my mother’s presence, for my cleverness. 
Having but few ideas, they were the more 
strongly impressed on my mind, and the 
more quickly and precisely managed in 
conversation. Nothing tended to unde- 




































































the flattery of my mother’s whist and 
supper friends, and her own loquacious 
partiality inspired, but the manifest su- 
periority that the dullest of my class- 
fellows had over me at school. That 
chagrin however was but transitory, for 
my master was too lazy to chide me ; 
and I was a day-boy, | soon forgot it 
every evening in my conscious clever- 
ness at the card-table, where my mother 
would often say she indulged me merely 
that, like the young Duke of B. 1 should 
know how to guard my fortune from 
black-legs, though, poor woman! as it 
afterwards came out, she had not then 
above seven hundred pounds in the world. 

In this manner was | educated, till I 
had entered my fourteenth year, at which 
time | began to be painfully sensible of 
my mother’s foibles, and to lose that re- 
spect for her, which I had til! then enter- 
tained. We both now thought it high 
time for me to go to some boarding-school 
at a distance from my native town: and 
I accordingly did so. Here | became the 
chum and favourite of the assistant who 
was evidently a man that had known 
better days. He took a pleasure in in- 
structing me, and | in learning from so 
accomplished and affectionate a teacher. 
My improvement was rapid for two years, 
and would soon have qualified me for the 
university, had not my kind instructor 
fortunately made a young lady of the 
town, who had a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds, so sensible of his deserts, that 
she clandestinely married him. The 
envious and illiberal comments made by 
the school-master’s wife and daughters 
on this event, of which | knew my friend 
to be highly deserving, called from my 
indiscreet zeal such asperity of retort, as 
incensed them against me. It wanted 
but a few weeks of the approaching vaca- 
tion, which [ past in sillen reserve, and 
took my leave of school for ever. 

1 had passed three tedious weeks at 
my mother’s, when I was agreeably sur- 
prised one morning by a visit from Mr, 
F. my late friend and instructor. He 
bad heard of my angry defence of him at 
school, and, after thanking me, begged to 
know my designs and future prospects in 
life. This investigation, which had never 
before seriously engaged my youthful 
mind, led partly to the discovery of my 
mother’s circumstances : but the painful 
disappointment it occasioned, was not of 
long duration ; for the generous F. told 
me he had been in treaty for an ensigncy 
for me on very eligible terms. It was 
true, he said, that he thought my mother 
could very well afford to be the pur- 
chaser: but as that was not the case, he 
would stand in her place, and be a parent 
to me on that and every future occasion. 
To be brief, I had not been seventeen 
months in the army, when this active 
friend procured me a lieutenancy. 

With a tolerable person, good spirits, 
accommodating manners, and a turn for 
economy, I stood very well with the 
world in general. I had now and then a 
visit or letter from my esteemed bene- 
factor, and had the pleasure of hearing 
that my mother had at last the good sense, 
before she was reduced to absolute beg- 
gary, to lay by the fine lady, and go to 
live as housekeeper, with a worthy 
clergyman who had long known her. 

Thither I took the earliest opportunity 
of going to see her, partly with a view to 
convince her how much more estimable 
she was in my eyes in the useful state of | 
a menial, than in the beggarly affectation 
of the gentlewoman, which she had for 
many montlis before been ridiculously 
struggling to keep up. I was kindly re- 
ceived by the clergyman, and a young] 
lady his niece, who had lately lost her! 
widowed mother. and was now come t¢ 
reside with her uncle. Without de- 

scribing the progress of a mutual affection 
[essen us, let it suffice that it soon had 





xistence ; was disclosed to our appr: 
friends, and likely to be crowned by our 








state to answer such a letter, and for that 


happened then, through the alarm or|jit. My letter was indecent. 1 blamed 
policy of administration, to be quartered ||ber absurd and vicious mode of educatin 
in the vicinity of the capital, in which 1}|me,.as the sole cause of any propensity 
had never yet passed three days. My||might have indulged for play, and advised 
spirits were elated at the near prospect|jher to lay out her property, 2s she called 
of felicity with my Harriet ; every object/lit, in giving a new edition of Hoyle, which 
was new to me in London, and my con-||/was then out of print. . This letter was 
ductor a young nobleman of one of the||shewn to Harriet and her uncle. The 
first families in the kingdom. But whi-||Jatter, an inflexible advocate for the jure 
ther, alas! did he conduct me? To the||divino authority and venerability of pa- 
fanes of debauchery, to dens of destruc-||rents, even in their grossest absurdities, 
tion. From the play we turned into ajjforbid his niece ever to see or correspond 
house under the Piazzas of Covent Gar-||with me more. My letter to her was 
den, where the lively but abhorrent ideas||ingenuous and tender: and she in a few 
of the immortal Fenelon, relative to Cy-|days after, gave me an account of the un- 
prus, were more than realized. To my|jpleasant. effects of that to my mother. 
undebauched but inexperienced mind, it||To add to my painful sensations at this 
bore the appearance of enchantment.|time, | receivéd a letter from Mr. F, my 
Poetry and fable never gave more attrac-|| benefactor, informing me that he meant 
tion and fascinating power to the syren or||to take his family and property with him 
sorceress than | perceived among the//to America, and was to sail in a few days 
beautiful prostitutes at S.’s. _ from Bristol. 

From the lures of the smiling courtesan,||_ The spirit of adventure was now every 
to the adjoining gaming-room, was aji4ay growing on me, I was sometimes 
transition from bad to worse. Yet, from||¥ery successful, and in those short-lived 
my early habit of card-playing, I felt less|j Paroxysms of prosperity, would write to 
horror there than in the dancing-room.|| Harriet in the fondness and fulness of my 
| looked on, and thought my knowledge||heart ; for, in spite of all the folly and 
of play superior to that of most of the||4epravity which I saw and shared in, she 
company. 1, however, touched neither}still reigned paramount over my affections. 
card nor die for that night. From Covent||Yet my health was impaired, and my 
Garden, my friend, another brother offi-|itemper soured by the alternation of good 
cer, and myself, adjourned to Pall- Mall,|}2n4 bad fortune, and my pity or contempt 
where I soon was taught to consider S.’s||for those with whom I censorted. . 
at the former place, only as one of the|| One night I had such a ren of luck in 
devil’s chapel’s of ease. P.’s and N.’s||the hazard-room, which parpened to be 
were his sumptuous temples. There my||'ather thinly attended, that 1 won every 


astonished eye was dazzled, yet fixed, by||thing ; and, with my load of treasure, I 
heaps of gold, that seemed to say, ‘ Win||Went in the fata’ Jush of success, to attack 


me and wear me.” I panted for an||the Faro Bank... It was my internal de- 
opportunity of appropriating some of ||termination, however, that if fortune 
those splendid tempters to purposes of ||favoured me throughout the night, I never 
pleasure and ornament, which my former||more would become her votary. at a 
system of economy would never soar to. |}g*™ing-table. But by five o'clock in the 
We retired to our lodgings about six||morning, I attained a state of certainty 
o’clock in the merning. { could think ||similar to that of a wretch just ushered 
of nothing but the Faro Table’s magic||into the regions of the damned. I had 
centre, and longed for the next evening, ||!ost about three thousand five hundred 
when I was determided to eriter the path guineas, which | had brought with me 

from the hazard-table, together with two 


which has led so many to infamy, begga- a 
ary. or suicide, thousand which the Bank advanced on 
my credit. 


Good mass, gene: Coes s, oat see Two days and two nights did I shut 


wines, given gratis and plentifully, at - Ep 

those houses, draw many to them at first fle, self ap . indulge Se hee reckiog al 

for the sake of ‘society alone. Among sy oy _ the third es wilted 
i ’ o) 

them I chanced one evening to see a mysel up to resort for relief to a loaded 


clerical prig, who was incumbent of ajj": 
parish adjoining that in which my mother pistol, 1 had rang for my servant to 


lived. He was partial to my Harriet, 
and envied and hated me of course as a 
successful rival. He therefore wrote an 
anonymous letter to her uncle, which 
gave the highest and most malicious} 
colouring to the dissipation in which 1 
lived. Ina few evenings after this, I 
happened to yield to the importunities of 
a friend, who had bespoke a private Ho). 
at S.‘s, and also undertook to provide his 
guests with partners. He is one of those 
good natured coxcombs who spend their 
fortune on the most stylish women of the 
town, and whose greatest ambition it is 
to be known to have an extensive ac- 
quaintauce among them. The partner 
he chose for me would be an ornament 
to a palace. 1 became her captive for 
the evening, and then left her, intoxicated 
with wine and pleasure, to go to the 
haunts of ruin and enterprising avarice 


bring me some eunpomser, and was de- 
bating within myself whether I should 
direct its force against the brain or heart, 
when he entered with a letter. It was 
from Harriet. 1 opened it with trepida- 
tion, and soon learned she was no stranger 
to my misfortune. With the pen and 
soul of a heroine, she urged me to fly 
from the destructive ‘habits and tempta- 
tions of the town, and to wait for nine 
months, when she should have passed 
her minority, and be in the uncontroled 
possession of her fortune, which was 
seventeen hundred pounds. With that 
small sum she hoped my experience, 
talents, and domestic comfort wider her 
housewifery, would create a state of _ 
happiness and independence. 

When she had attained her twenty- 
\first year, 1 was united to the best of 
women. - I hired a cottage and six acres 
at Pall Mall. 1 played high, and lost in|jof land in a very retired situation about 
proportion. I rose wext day with anjjninety miles from London, and having 
aching head and heart, and found two sold out fifty pounds of my wife’s fortun:., 
letters on my table—one from Harriet,||to help to furnish it, commenced farmer 
the other from my mother. The formerjjin miniature, and have ever since lived 
chid me gently for my late silence, and|fin real comfort and happiness, on an in- 
intimated ber fears that the seducements||come somewhat under a hundred pounds 
of the capital had made me forget her. 
The other letter was an angry comment 












ion the tender complaint of my mistress. 
tt stated with some shade of truth, the} 
wicked and dan course I had fallen|) 1 regularly correspond 
F, who has made 
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Customs and Manners of the inhabitants oy 
Africa, between Cape Lopez and Ben- 
guola. No.l. 

a 

Houses.—The construction of these, 
though simple, is very ingenious. The 
body of the house consists of four parts, 
the ends and sides, each made separately 
of bulrash stems. The bulrushes which 
are about an inch in diameter, are first 
cut om the proper length, and laid parallel 
to one another on the ground ; they are 
then secured in this position by trans- 
verse branches of bamboo at the ends and 
in the middle, three on each side, which 
are firmly bound together by slips of 
the palmetto leaf. In one end, a square 
opening is left for the door. The frame- 
work thus completed, is fastened to four 
upright posts driven in the ground, and 
is then ready to receive the roof, which 
is made of bamboo or palm-leaves over- 
lapping each other. It consists of two 
parts, attached to each other by a sort of 
hinge, for the purpose of being folded 
together when the family removes. The 
best houses seldom exceed twenty feet in 
length, and twelve in breadth ; the sides 
are about seven feet high, and altogether! 
it is so light, that six people can easily 
transport a house of an ordinary size ; 
and, being so small, each family is pos- 
sessed of a number proportioned to its 
wants. A bulrush palisado eight feet) 
high, bound together in the same manner| 
as the sides of the houses, surrounds the| 
whole. Within this enclosure, the goats, 
sheep, and hogs, &c., are always kept 
dufing the night : the entrance is secured 
by a door of similar materials to the pali- 
sado. 





fond of tobacco, which, however, from 
the method of curing it, is very bad. 
Enropean spirits are in great request, 
among them, even Boonzie himeelf is not 
exempt from their bewitching influence, 
—so what can he say to his erring flock ¢ 
Mode of Travelling.—A chief, when 
travelling, or on a visit of ceremony, 
affects a great deal of state, and is ac- 
companied by a considerable number of 
followers. He sits in a sort of hammock 
borne by. four men, each of whom has a 
grass cushion on his head, supporting a 
hambeo about twelve feet long, to which 
the hammock is stretched. In this the 
chief sits, his legs hanging over the side, 
and his arms resting on the bamboo. 
Twelve men are appointed to carry the 
liammock, which they do alternately, by 
fours ; some’to hold an umbrella over the 
chief’s head, whilst others carry drums, 
trumpets, lyres, and the chingonga. In 
this manner they easily travel twenty 
miles ajday. - When it approaches a town 
or village, or meets another chief and his 
retinue, the cavalcade quickens its pace ; 
the different individuals form in a file 
behind the chief, and the musicians exert 
all their energies in producing a noise, 
than which, to a European ear, nothing 
can be more inharmonious or discordant. 
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If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does not defeat them. Tie critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Maarauis D'Anacens 








An Essay on the Disorders and Treatment 
of the Teeth. By Eleazar Parmly, 
Dentist. New-York. 1822. 
—_- 

Since we published the observations 
on Toothach, inserted in the first volume 
of the Minerva, we have perused with 
advantage, and much gratification, the 
work of which the title stands at the 





Villages.—No detached dwellings are 
to be seen here as in Europe. Mutual 
safety obliges the inhabitents to live in 
villages and towns. Each village is the 
property of some chief, who exercises 
uncontrolled authority over all its mem- 
bers. These may be divided, into two 
classes, theslaves and dependent relations 
of the chief, both so entirely devoted to 
his service, as almost to realize our idea 
of a clan. There are few instances 
where rich traders have villages of their 
own, consisting of two or three hundred 
families, but they are much exposed to 
the avarice and cupidity of the chiefs, 
whose favour they are obliged to pur- 
chase at a great price. 


head of this article. It is a compendious 
account of the diseases and imperfections 
to which the teeth are liable, with the 
precautions requisite for the prevention 
of them, and the meuns directed to 
remedy or relieve them. It is composed 
in a plain and easy style, unencumbered 
by anatomical details, and unobscured by 
technicalities, which would be superflu- 
ous in a production intended principally 
for the instruction of persons unacquaint- 
ed with the subject. The doctrines pre- 
sented to the reader are derived from 
the authority of the best writers on the 
pature and disorders of the teeth, assisted 
by the acthor’s own observation and 
experience ; and afford such information 





These ions constitute the power 
and wealth of the chiefs, who can at any 
time call out the male population to vindi- 
cate their rights, real or imaginary. The 
staves, who comprise a large proportion 
of the population of this part of Africa, 
are employed in various ways, according 
io their ability and address. They live 
in great indolence, and are rapidly 
increase in numbers, equally to the 
comfort and affluence of their masters ; 
by whom, on the whole, they are treated 
with much humanity. 


Chiefs.—Each chief is regarded as the 


father of his own district, from whose 
judgment there lies no appeal, save only 
(o Boonzie. Although they all acknow- 
ledge the king's sovereignty, yet a few, 
combining their resources, can at any 
time resist his authority. 


want of arms for instance, or scarcity of 
provisions ; either of which will render 
their assistance of no avail, or rather, 


will make their presence a scourge 


The only power cepable of controlling 
The chiefs, as 


‘them is the priesthood. 


Indeed, there 
is reason to think that they seldom or 
never act in concert, except when 
threatened by an enemy ; and even then, 
their quota of men and period of service, 
are liable to various contingencies, 


as every person ought to be possessed 
of ; for, the importance of this know- 


ledge is evident, when we consider how 
eminently useful are the teeth as an 
organ of the body, and how highly orna- 
mentul to the person. 


numerary teeth. 





well as their dependants, are remarkably 


It is almost unnecessary to recall to 
the mind of the reader the different 
feelings excited by a beautiful and perfect 
set of teeth, and one ruined by neglect ; 
bat this is not all: when sound, the 
teeth perform an important function in 
the animal economy, the interruption of 
which by their loss is often attended 
with serious injury to health. Their 
decay, too, from the nervous connexion 
which exists between them and other 
parts of the body, is the cause of more 
grevious complaints than might at. first 
view be imagined. There is a case re- 
lated in the Medical Repository, vol. v. 
N.S. p. 195. of a young lady who was 
afflicted with an excruciating headach, 
which for a long time bafiled medical] 
skill and was at last instantaneously re- 
moved by the extraction of two super- 
if so severe an affliction 
resulted from an imperfection so slight as 
ithe above, what may not be expected 
occasionally to proceed from a greatly 
disordered state of these organs? ‘* The 


ach, “ is insidious in its progress, danger- 
ous, and sometimes fatal in its consequen- 
ces; but the danger more frequently 
arises from an improper application of 
remedies, than from the disease itself. 
Powerful remedies for tocthach, as well 
as other diseases, are hazardous in the 
hands of the ignorant. A case occurred 
a short time since in London, of a gentle- 
man who died raving mad in consequence 
of the application of caustic, by a cele- 
brated quack, who professed to cure 
toothach radically without extraction.”* 
For toothach to result fatally is, how- 
ever, a very rare occurrence ; if it were 
not, the disease would be a dreadful 
scourge, prevailing so extensively as it 
does, particularly in this country. Such 
circumstances, when they do occur, as 
well as the fatal effect arising from the 
application of caustic in the case above 
related, are, in our opinion, entirely 
referrible to the peculiar nervous irrita- 
bility of the individual, from which cause 
alone the simple operation of blood-letting 
34 in more instances than one, been 
followed by sudden death. That such 
an event as the above has in one person 
resulted from the application of caustic to 
a carious tooth, is however a sufficient 
reason for caution in the use of remedies. 
In emploving the substances, noticed in 
our observations on toothach, the person 
should commence with those which are 
the least powerful, and if no relief be 


more energy, unless any unpleasant effect 
should be produced; in which case he 
should of course desist from the use of 
them. With these precautions, we are 
inclined to think that no danger is to be 
apprehended from the common applica- 
tions to the nerve of a decayed tooth. 
If our limits allowed, we should be happy 
to strengthen th® impressions we have 
endeavoured to make on the mind of the 
reader, by inserting Mr. Parmly’s very 
convincing arguments. The book, how- 
ever, is accessible to all; and we. feel 
satisfied they would be amply paid by an 
attentive perusal of its contents. The 
work is divided into three general parts ; 
ist, The growth of the teeth ; 2nd, The 
diseases of the teeth; 3rd, The opera- 
tions on the teeth. The first part it sub- 
divided into two sections; Ist, The 
several periods of dentition and treatment 
of temporary teeth; 2nd, The changing 
of the teeth and their treatment. The 
second part comprehends the following 
considerations: Ist, Tartar; 2nd, Ca- 
ries ; 3rd, The denuding process; 4th, 
The toothach and other effects produced 
by diseased teeth. The third pazi in- 
cludes the following operations ; Ist. 
Scaling or cleaning the teeth; 2nd, 
Separating those which encroach on each 
other ; 3rd, Stepping diseased cavities ; 
4th, Destroying the nerve ; 5th, Extrac- 
tion ; 6th, Remedying irregularities ; 7th, 
The application of ligatures ; 8th, Artifi- 
cial palates; 9th, Artificial teeth. The 
volume concludes with some useful prac- 
tical advice and observations oo the pro- 
fession of dentist. 


nion. 


in operating rests upon the gum, wider 
longer, and moveable. 


those in common use are, that it pre 


observes Mr. Pansy, speaking of tooth-| 


obtained, proceed to those which possess} 


The limits of this review do not per- 
mit our noticing separately the various 
heads ; and on some of the subjects, such 
as. those of decay, of filing, and of ex- 
traction, we bave already given our opi- 
We have often thought, that im- 
provements might be made on the com- 
mon key instrument for extracting teeth, 
and are pleased to find that Mr. P. has 
devised some useful alterations in its 
construction. The claw is made smaller 
and thinner, and the heel, or part which 


The advantages 
which this instrument possesses over 


serves its hold better, and is less liable 
to injure the surrounding parts, Mr. P. 
has also invented an improved instrument 
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for extrac ing stumps, which, he says, 
has in every instance ed successful. 
_ Speak ing of ial teeth, Mr. Parmly 
mentions those formed of fine baked clay 
covered with enamel, which have the 
advantages of durability, and permanency 
with regard to colour. Teeth of this 
kind may be obtained from Mr. Anthony 
Planton, dentist in Philadelphia, who 
prepares them, and who has received for 
them the approbation of the Medical 
Society of that city. 
It is to be lamented, that the profession 
of dentist should not hitherto have met 
with sufficient attention in this part of the 
world, where there is too much cause 
for the ridicule of the poet— 
** What pity, blooming girl ! 


That lips so ready for a lover, 
Should not beneath their ruby casket cover 


One tooth of pearl ;* 

But like a rose beside the chureh-yard stone, 

doom’d to blush o’er many a mouldering bone !”’ 
Certainly one would think if the climate 
be unfavourable, that this circumstance 
should form an additional reason for care 
and pains by which its destructive effects 
might be obviated. On this sabject we 
must again refer to Mr. Parmly’s essay, 
which not only points ont the means that 
every person may employ, but shows in 
what cases the aid of the dentist is 
necessary, and what he can do in the way 
of relief or remedy. The profession of 
dentist, as our author has portrayed it, is 
evidently too important to be pursued by 
an unqualified person ; yet how often do 
we meet, in the public papers, with 
pompous and boasting, though very fre- 
quently absurd advertisements, bearing 
the name of those who style themselves 
Dentists! These are the genuine offspring 
of quackery, that bane of all science. 
Mr. Parmly has informed us what a 
dentist ought to be, and his observations 
and example will, we hope, tend to open 
the eyes of the public, to the impositions 
of ignorant pretenders, and cause them to 
see and reward true merit. 
E. W. W. 


—_—_———=——___E=E=__—_ 


THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 
And triumph on ber efforts wil! attend 





Brooas. 





~ ANECDOTES. 


Voltaire was extremely fond of having 
his tragedies performed at his theatre at 
Fernay ; his greatest pleasure consisted 
in performing one of the characters him- 
self, and the ardour he displayed in sus- 
taining his part, was never exceeded by 
the most enthusiastic debutant. He took 
care always to have his theatrical cos- 
tume made eight days before he appear- 
ed in it, and importaned the maker by 
the frequent and minute alterations he or- 
dered to be made. One day, when he 
intended to perform the part of Cicero, in 
the tragedy of Cataline, he dressed him- 
self in the morning in his Roman gowr, 
walked ir his garden, reciting his part, 
sometimes interrupting himself, to make 
some inquiries of his gardener. The 
gardener surprised at the strange ap- 
pearance of his master, could not refrain 
from breaking into a fitof laughter. Vol- 
taire became extremely enraged at this,and 
said, ‘‘ what do you find so extraordinary 
in my dress ? Cicero walked in his orchard 
as | do in mine, before he proceeded to 
the senate; 1 shall represent him this 
evening, wherefore should I attire my- 
self twice ?” He then returned to his 
house in an angry mood, and it was not 
till after a long time had elapsed, that he 
pardoned his gardener for having laugh- 
ed so unreservedly at Cicero. 
— 


Louis XIV. was informed that the of. 
e% cts a was the first painter, says Pliny, 














‘disease which occasions this malady,” 


* This case is recorded in the London Medical 
Journal, 


who sho the teeth in his portraits. He would 
scarcely, I think, have been tempted to such ap 
linnovation in America.” ; 
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were mortified at being obliged to dine at 
the table du controleur de la bouche with 
Moliere, valet de chambre to the King, 
because he performed as a comedian, and 
that that celebrated genius had absented 
himself from their dinners.—Louis de- 
sirous of putting an end to the insults of- 
fered to one of the first men of the age, 
said one morning to Moliere, ‘ they tell 
me that you make meagre fare here, end 
that the officers of my chamber do not 
think you fit to eat with them. Perhaps 
you are hungry ; | awake myself with a 
good appetite ; sit down to table and let 
us have breakfast.’ Moliere and_ his 
Majesty took their seats. Louis helped 
his valet to a wing of a fowl, and himself 
to another, and ordered the entrees famil- 
ters to be admitted ; the persons the most 
distinguished and favourite at court made 
their appearance. ‘‘ You see, said the 
King, | am feeding Moliere, whom my 
valets de chambre do not find sufficient- 
ly good company for them.”’ From that 
moment Moliere had uo occasion to pre- 
sent himself at the table of the persons on 
service ; all the court were eager in 
pressing on him their invitations. 


~ 
The first season of performing the 
Fair Penitent, Mr. Powell represented 
Lothario—he hada dresser called War- 
ren, who claimed a privilege (which at 
the time existed, though not always ob- 
served) of performing the ge" part of 
the hero, in the fifih act. Powell, being 
ignorant of the station his man had taken, 
called aloud for him behind the scenes in 
the middle of the lastact. The sad re- 
presentative of death, hearing his master’s 
voic, and knowing that he was passionate, 
instantly replied—‘ Here am I, Sir!” 
Powell being still ignorant of the situation 
of his servant, again called, ‘‘ come here 
this moment, or | will break all the bones 
in your skin!” Warren could no longer 
delay or resist, and jumped up, hung with 
Sables; which, as it were to heighten his 
embarrassment, were tied to the handles 
of the bier—this added to the roar in the 
house, urged his speed so earnestly, that, 
with the bier in his rear, he ran against 
and threw down Calista (Mrs. Barry) 
overwhelming her with the table, lamp, 
book, bones, and all the drear lumber of 
the charnel-house, till at length he libe- 
rated himself, and precipitately took his 
flight. The play ended abraptly, but not 
without leaving the audience in high) 

good-humour. 
— 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 
Park THeaTRE, every evening ; per- 
formance to commence at half past 7 
o’clock. Boxes $1, Pit 75 cents, gallery 
50 cents. 


Circus, Broapway, every evening ; 
performance to commence at half past 7 
o’clock. Boxes 50 cents, Pit 25 cents, 
children under 10 yeas of age admitted to 
the boxes with families at 25 cents. 


Pavizion Tueatre, CuaTuam Gan- 
DEN, every evening ; performance to com- 
mence.at 8 o’clock ; admission 25 cents. 


Ciacus, Rrcnmonp Hirt Garpen, every 
evening ; performance to commence at 
8 o’clock ; admission 374 cents. 


Vauxnatt Garvens ; Monday, Tues- 
day, ‘Thursday, aod Friday ; admission 25 
cents, 

Wasaincton Tueatre, Corvmsran 
GarbEN, every evening ; performance to 
commence at 8 o’clock ; admission 123 
cents. 


Americas Muscum, Park ; admission 
25 cents. 


Parr’s Gattery or Paintines, Broad* 
way ; admission 25 cents. 


Mecwanicat Panorama, Broadway ; 


MEMOIRS OF MR. GASCOIGNE. 
ast ; 
Biography is not merely confined to 
holding up the virtuous, honourable, or 
heroic character to our esteem ; it is use-| 
ful as a warning to deter us from enter- 
ing the paths of error and crime, by dis- 
playing the odiousness of many beset- 
ting sins, by which others of our fellow- 
creatures have reudered themselves sub- 
jects of notoriety. On this latter account 
the following memoir may be valuable. 
Mr. Gascoigne was a native of Derby, 
and was born in 1738. At an early period 
of his life his parents removed from Derby 
to Ordsall, a village near Retford. When 
arrived at a proper age he was bound ap- 
prentice to a shoemaker of Retford, who 
was a burgess ef that place ; and at the 
close of his apprenticeship Mr. G. was 
consequently entitled to the privilege of a 
freeman, and at his death he was the 
oldest burgess upon the list. Some time 
after the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
he obtained a situation in the Excise, and 
was appointed to fulfil the duties of his 
office at Derby, which he did to the satis- 
faction of his superior officers, as also of 
those whom it was his duty to survey, till 
an accident obliged him to retire on a 
pension when about the age of 40. About 
this time an uncle of Mr. G.’s died, who 
left him the owner of several houses, si- 
tuate in Derby, one of which is the Crown 
Inn: he now returned to Retford, and 
again followed his vocation as a shoema- 
ker, which he continued to do till with- 
in the last ten years. During the whole 
of his long life he was never known to 
employ a doctor, and was generally his 
own tonsor, except upon particular occa- 
sions, such as the dinners of the freemen, 
which were about twice a year, and 
which he regularly attended, when he 
repaired to the hair dresser’s to be finish- 
ed, having himself previously applied the 
scissors and razor, and taken off the 
greatest part, purposely with a view to 
save expense. He regularly went once 
a-year to Derby to receive his rents ; on 
which occasion he put on his best coat 
and boots, and cocked hat, each of which 
was in use more than forty years. It 
was his practice always to walk, carrying 
with him a pair of old saddle-bags, hung 


necessary for his whole journey. On his 
way thither, as also on his return; he 
generally reposed during the night in 
Nottingham Forest, thinking hi and 
his property more safe there than sleep- 
ing in a public house, and being too pe- 
nurious to pay for a bed, or call at an inn 
for refreshment. His saddle-bags, on 
these oceasions, were not only used for 
the purpose of carrying the provisions 
necessary for his journey, but were also 
a subservient receptacle for potatoes, and 
every other eatable which might chance} 
to fall in his way, and which he did not 
fail to carry home with him.—During his 
absence on one of bis tours to Derby, 
about five years ago, his house was broken 
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original, they being so {| heard gor anes on the character of 








Iidarned with worsted. A ton of coals||this gieat man, in which you have been 


would serve him seven years, in the use| informed of the acts which constitute his 
of which he was very sparing and econo-jgreatness.. The President of the day 
mical ; for in making his fire he first put] has acquitted himself in a distinguished 
a few sticks and coals, then a tier of|}manner, in eulogizing the father of the 
stones, next a few more coals, and at top] natural sciences, and the author of the 
another tier of stones, which, in time,||sexual system of vegetables. It is my 
became red hot ; but it was only to bake/ humbler task to call your attention to the 
his bread that he made a fire, at which] merits of AnpRew Micnavx, a cultivator 
times he also roasted potatoes sufficient|| of rar in this country, in this neigh- 
to serve him till he again baked. His| bourhood, and in our own time. Let his 
house was indeed a miserable abode, andj memory descend to future ages with this 
had more the appearance of a receptacle} mark of respect, this tribute of applause, 
of filth, than the residence of a human] bestowed by the Linnean Society on a 
being ; it was indeed unfit for ‘‘ mortaldecessed brother, . .-- 

ken,”’ the walls not having been touched, | The field of inquiry in which our de- 
or the floor washed, for more than twenty|| parted friend exercised his talents was 
years. In one corner lay a heap of stones|| that of Botany, and his excellence in this 
for his fire, in another hundreds of pieces| department stands unrivalled. Fredonia 
of leather, such as old soles, which he] has supplied the materials of two monu- 
had gathered for the purpose ef mending} ments to establish and perpetuate his 
his own. The principal part. of. his}iname, and it will descend to posterity 
furniture consisted of an old clock,a table, | with a fame more desirable than the 
ded, and several old chairs, all of which} sculptured marble, and more Jasting than 
had been the property of his father | the. graven brass. These monuments 
none of them appeared to have. been|jare his history of North American oaks, 
cleaned for a number of years, or even|and his Flora boreali Americana. 
removed from their situation, being cover-|| In 1801, Awypnew Micnavx published 
ed and surrounded with dust to a great|jat Paris in French, his history in folio of 
thickness. Mr. Gascoigne lived and died||the Oaks of North America. He exert- 


over his shoulders, containing provisions||;}, , point is formed, and the 


a bachelor ; the full amount of his proper- 
ty is not known, the whole of which will 
belong to two nephews. 


_——S 


AKTS AND SCIENCES. 


Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
CaMPrEeUL. 











MECHANICAL INGENUITY. 
- 

A native American, who is now a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia, has lately invented 
a machine for making pins: the size of it 
is about three feet. square, and it may be 
worked by a boy of 12 years old, who, 
without any previous instruction, can 
make sixty pins ina minute. All that is 
necessary, is to introduce the end of a 
coil of wire, and, by turning a crank, 
the wire is gradually drawn into the ma- 
chine ; then it is cut tothe proper ones 
for the shank of the pin ; a spiral head is 
simultaneously made and placed on it; 
afterwards both are attached firmly to- 
gether; and, by means of a 
pe falls out 

a 


of the machine, which, after having been 


in every respect like those now imported 


about obtaining a patent, a particular des- 
cription of the operation of his machine 
cannot yet be published. 

This invention surpasses any thing ¢ 
the kind in Europe, where the manufac- 
tory of pins is carried on by the hand, 
without machinery, which, of course, ren- 
ders it a tedious and expensive process, 
when compared with the present discove- 
ry. “We are well assured that the ma- 
chine is so constructed as to warrant the 
most sanguine expectations of success. 





open and robbed of bills and cash.to the 
amount of 500/. which was but a small 
sum compared with what was secreted i 
the house, that escaped the- scrutinizing 
search of the robbers.—His punctuality 
as a paymaster for his rent, and 

which necessity compelled him to pur- 








Eulogy on the Elder Micnavx : ed at 
the celebration of the birth-day of Liys 20s, at 
Paince’s Ga Flushing. By Dr. SAMUEL 
AKERLY, of Vew-York. — 


Phas 
{ rise, Ladies and Gentlemen, to. offer 
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indstone, | 





ed himself ably and usefully in extricat- 
ing the species of this important genus 
from the obscurity and -confusion in 
which they lay. All botanists and rural 
economists ought to thank him for disen- 
tangling so difficult a part of the subject ; 
and to that acknowledgment he will be 
the more entitled from the care he has 
taken to annex correct drawings to the 
exact descriptions he has given of the 
individuals constituting the species and 
varieties of the quercus. The thirty- 
six oaks he enumerates, show the rich- 
ness of our forests in ee ames in- 
valuable trees. The French Monarchy 
| patronized the labours of this’ perspicu- 
jous botanist, and worthy disciple of the 
Linnean School... 

} Mrcuavux’s Flora. of North America 
|was published at Paris in two octavo 
lvolumes in 1803. During a residence 
lof twelve years in the United States, he 
jexplored the regions of North America 
with the most commendable diligence, 
| between the gulf of Mexico and Hudson’s 
bay. The result of his minute and ex- 
|tensive inquiries make a very important 
| body of intelligence. He has done great 
things for the plants growing within the 
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submitted to the process of whitening, is} United States ; his researches were di- 


versified, and are indeed invaluable to 


from Great Britan. As the inventor is} it. botanist and the lovers. of science in 


|this country. He has described many 
new species, and formed some new gen- 
jera. By an examination of many plants 
jat the places where they grow, and in 
the several stages of their progress, he 
has been enabled to divide some genera, 
| to constitute others, to invent new names, 
Jand to make a corresponding distribution 
of species. ~~ - 

Micwavx’s work may be said to form 
an era in the botany of our country. It 
lis made to conform to the Linnwan sys- 
item. It facilitates exceed alinost 
| every inquiry into the history of our ve- 

es, both indigenous and imported. 

tis the guide for surveying the plains, 
Hand penetrating the fastnesses of our 
| States. and te ies. With such com- 
| petent aid, the betanist may traverse the 


chase, was very strict, as was also hisha sentiment to the Memory of Axparew/|| different regions of the United States 


accuracy as a book-keeper ; for at the|/Mionaux. In asking the favour of the] with an ease and advantage which nobody 


name of the person who signed and en- 


sisted on what he picked up in the streets, 
particularly on market days, by which 
means he became well knewn to all w 





admission 25 cents. 





crave their indulgence while I give some 


sioned by his zeal in their pursuit. 
We are assembled at this time to cele- 
brate the birth-day of Linnzus, whose 


frequented the market, as he always wore}|name is illustrious in the annals of fame.fiin unexplored regions. ; 
a long coat, which, with. his stockings,jnot for the. blood he has shed or the} is Histoire des. chénes de l’Amerique, 
could not be said to contain a particle of murders he has committed. You havejlprevious to his departure for the Paci- 


time of the robbery, he had carefully||\company to join me in this sentiment, in||knew or felt until the North American 
booked the number of every note, the}}behalf of a deceased Naturalist, | must} lora was published. 


Micuavx’s life was devoted to the cul- 


tered them, and the date: he likewise||account of this votary of science ; a wor-jtivation of Botany. Previous to his ar- 
kept an account of his expenditare, many||thy disciple of an illustrious master, andj rival in this country, he spent six years 
weeks in which appeared to be only ajjone whose life was devoted to botanicai|/in botanical researches, in Persia. He 
penny and two-pence. He chiefly sub-|jresearches, and whose death was occa-|| was occupied for twelve years in explor- 


ing the Botany of North America, from 
whence he was called to traverse the 
Pacific Ocean, and seek for discoveries 
He. published 


* 











cana was published by his son, Dr. A. F. 
Michaux, after the father had embarked. 
But his labours were completed ; his 
work was done. On his passage he stop- 
ped at Madagascar, where he sickened 
and died in 1802. 

Micuavx’s works adhere to the system 
of Linneus, whose birth-day we cele- 
brate. They may be considered the 
more meritorious on this account. The 
plants as well as the oaks of North Ame- 
rica are arranged and described by him 
—s to the sexual system of Lin- 
neus. Is it possible then, that there are 
sexes in plants? it is, and astonishing 
to tell, itistrme! This fact was ascer- 
tained by Linnwas, and on it he founded 
his division and subdivision of plants 
into Classes, Orders, Genera, and Spe- 
cies. 

Methinks I hear you ask the proof? 
Look then, at yonder pendulous willow 
mourning the absence of its mate. The 
Salix babylonica, the weeping willow, 
was that tree upon which the Jews, when 
in Babylonish captivity, hung their harps 
and wept. It is not indigenous to Ame- 
rica, but was imported into this country, 
and is multiplied by cuttings. It is a fe- 
male tree ; it buds and blossoms, but ne- 
ver bears. It belongs to the class of 
Dicecious plants, in which the male and 
female flowers reside on different trees, 
and as the male willow was left behind 
in its native country, we have the blos- 
som without the fruit. Lt is annually ar- 
ree in its delightful foliage, an emblem 
of that softness and retiring modesty, so 
conspicuous in the female character, and 
so delightful to the lovers of virtue. 

Micnavx was a native of France, a 
modest and unassuming man, and a dili- 

ent cultivator of the science of plants. 

art of the time he spent in the United 
States, was occupied in cultivating a 
farm and Botanic garden in Bergen 
County, New Jersey, within eight or 
nine miles of the city of New-York. 
There he laboured unnoticed and un- 
kaown, while he was preparing the ma- 
terials for the two works, which have 
already been mentioned. 

One of the establishments, which gave 
splendour to the French monarchy, un- 
der the unfortunate Lewis 16th, was 
that of botanical gardens, in various parts 
of her colonies and of foreign countries. 
A piece of land of moderate fertility and 
extent, hired or purchased by the go- 
vernment, served in the distant country 
where it was situated, as a home for a 
Botanisty a repository for the seeds he 
might collect, and a nursery for the plants 
he should cultivate. Such was the farm 
and garden oceupied by Micuavx, in New 
Jersey, anda similar one under his di- 
rection in South Carolina, for the culti- 
vation of the more southern plants of the 
United States. 

Men of scieuce are seldom avaricious. 
Devoted to nature, they have ordinarily 
but few acquired or artificial wants. A 
moderate provision contents them. A 
salary which would appear trifling and 
inadeqaate to the support of a luxurious 
person, in fashionable life, and in a great 
city, is amply sufficient for the susten- 
agce and support of a student »f natural 
history, devoted to the objects of his mis- 
sion, and dwelling among forests, and 
plants, and trees, in rural simplicity. 

It is almost incredible how much good 
may be done in this way by a govern- 
ment, at a very trifling or insignificant 
expense. The whole establishment of 


such aman as Micuavx, would not re-| 


quire more for ten years, than a minister 


Ameri-\| 





useful and valuable 
species of the remotest islands and pro- 
vinces of the earth. 

When Micsavx returned to France with 
his large collection of plants and herba- 
riam, he made a report of his proceed- 
ings, and it was no longer deemed neces- 
sary to continue the Botanic gardens in 
New Jersey, and South Carolina. Du- 
ring his absence the government of 
France nad changed, but Micnaux was 
nevertheless employed by the adminis- 
tration, to accompany Capt. Baudin on 
a voyage to the South Sea. It was du- 
ring this voyage that he died. 

Mr. Micuavux was not a mere Botanist ; 
he not only described plants botanically, 
but he has given us their economical 
history and use. During his tours and 
expeditions through the woods, he avail- 
ed himself of the opportunities which 
presented themselves to gain an acquain- 
tance with the numerous species and va- 
rieties of oaks. The great importance 
of this genus of plants recommended it- 
self to his notice, and’ he has applied a 
large share of his excellent and discri- 
mioating botanical talents, to render the 
history of the quercus family as plain as 
possible. 

The value and importance of the oaks 
will occur to all when we advert to their 
extensive employment, as fire wood ; the 
great supplies of building timber they af- 
ford, and the valuable dyeing drug, 
known by the name of Quercitron, prepar- 
ed from the bark of the quercus nigra, 
or black oak. 

The systematic arrangement of plants 
by Linnezus, is the most perfect and 
beautiful of any that has ever been form- 
ed. Attempts however, have been made 
to alter, amend, and improve it, but some 
of these attempts have only obscured the 
subject, and done no good to the science 
of Botany. /Others again have proposed 
new systems of arrangement, and endea- 
youred to destroy that of Linnaeus. 
These abortive attempts have only intro- 
duced confusion and perplexity, and to 
beginners rendered the study of Botany 
more difficult and complicated. ~The 
Linnwan Society have therefore deter- 
mined to recall the attention of the lovers 
of natural science, and of Botany in par- 
ticular, to the system of the Swedish sage, 
and they have directed this celebration 
to commemorate his talents and his vir- 
tues, and to recommend attention to his 
writings. 

1 have chosen to speak to you of one 
of his disciples, who was an active 
and ardent cultivator of the delightful 
science of Botany, and I beg that you 
will join me in a sentiment of respect to 
Anprew Micuavux, and in the wish that 
his memory may not be forgotten. 


commas 
On the ascent of Clouds in the Atmosphere ; 
by M. Fresnel. 

Among the causes which most effectual- 
ly contribute to the ascent of clouds in 
the atmosphere, is one to which little at- 
tention has been given, but without which 


me ae te of the phenomenon. It is 
independent of the constitution of the 


composing the cloud ; and is equally ap- 
plicable to one formed of an assemblage 
of delicate crystals, such as may actually 


phere. 





plenipotentiary, or an envoy extraordin- 
ary, consumes in ene. And for this 
compensation, small as it is, the botanical 
pry Sr to the country which 


employs him, the ¥ ble productions, 
seeds, seedlings, horherienset and speci- 


which he resides ; thus at once gratifying||within the cloud and near to its 


rational curiosity, and enriching his na- 









bules of water, or very fine crystals of 


from the solar and terrestrial , the ai 


will become more dilated than the neigh- 


exist in the high regions of the atmos-| 


Air, as well as other colourless gases, 
permits the solar rays to pass without being||depraved, the stomach found stuffed 
heated by them; and to heat them, the|jwith chaff and straw, the lower jaw 
contact of asolid liquid body, heated by 
the same ray is required. Consider, then, 
the case of a cloud formed of minute glo- 


w: from the extreme division of the 
water, a very multiplied contact with the| 
air is obtained, and the water being sus-} 
ceptible of an increase of temperature 


surface, | 





bouring air, and 
jequally results from the hy 


Thou: lighter. 
pothesis, on 
| extreme division of the matter of the cloud, | 
ithat the’particles which compose it may be 
very near each other, so as to leave but 
small intervals, and nevertheless be very 
much smaller than the intervals ; so that 
the whole weight of the water in the 
cloud should be but a small fraction of 
the weight of the air centaining it, and so 
small that the difference between the 
density of the air in the cloud and the 
neighbouring air should more than com- 
pensate it. When the weight of the wa- 
ter and air containing it is less than that 
of an equal bulk of the surrounding air, 
it will ascend until it arrives at a region 
where these (wo weights are equal ; and 
this height will depend on the fineness © 
the particles of the cloud, and the inter. 
vals which separate them. The hot and 
dilated air contained in those intervals not 
being hermetically retained, will gradual- 
ly escapej; but this renewal of the internal 
air must take place very slowly, so that 
the temperature of the cloud will always 
be above that of the neighbouring air, and 
this ascending current of air by the mere 
friction of its parts against the particles 
of the cloud, will tend to raise it, and 
that with the more energy as it is more 
rapid. 

During the night the cloud is deprived 
of the sular rays, and its temperature 
should diminish, but it will still receive 
warm rays from the earth; and if it is 
very thick, or of great depth, its temper- 
ature can diminish only slowly. Experi- 
ence proves directly, that clouds during 
the night are warmer than the air sur- 
rounding them, inasmuch as they send us 
more calorific rays. Supposing even that 
the difference of temperature was much 
less by night than by day, still the clouds 
descend with extreme slowness after sun- 
set, because of their immense extent of 
surface relative to their weight: it is a 
cause which, without referring to their 
elevation, must contribute powerfully to 
their suspension, and the rise of the sun 
would again elevate them to their former 
alfitude, if winds or other atmospheric 
phenomena have not changed the condi- 
tions of equilibrium. Such an effect 
may be produced by an augmentation or 
diminution of the particles of the cloud, 
or the intervals between them; and the 
changes in the temperature of the sur- 
rounding air, alter the conditions of equi- 
librium, and consequently the height to 
which the cloud may rise. There are, 
without doubt, also, other causes which 
contribute to the elevation and suspen- 
sion of clouds, as the ascending currents 
spoken off by M. Gay Lussac. 1! do not 
purpose to consider all the causes, but 
merely by to indicate that which appears 
to me the most important. 

— 
HYDROPHOBIA. 

An account of this dreadful disease was 
lately given in London by the most emi- 
nent lecturer at the west end of the 
town. Attention to the facts stated in 


it appears impossible to give a satisfactory ||this Lecture would preserve the greater 


number of persons bitten, but nothing 
yet known hus the power to arrest the 


globules of water, or, vesicular vapour|| disease, once contracted. He stated the 


usual symptoms in rabid dogs were the 
following :—In the commencement the 
animal strayed from home, became irri- 
table, bit every thing before him ; in the 
early stage not afraid to drink, but un- 
able to swallow any fluid ; the appetite is| 


hanging down, and saliva dribling from 
the mouth ; the stomach and gullet much 
inflamed, the mucus membrane of the 
former covered with black patches. So 
much for the symptoms in animals, which, 
it is to be remarked, are always more dis- 
tinctly marked than in man. 

} Io Jamaica the disease did not exi 
|formerly, but now it does. All warm- 
animals were subject to it, 

lit had not been observed in cold-blood 





- itvenisnals. i “The disease , never occerred : 
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spontaneously, but was always communi- 
cated by inoculation. Although the dis- 
ease was invariably fatal in the human 
race, it sometimes appeared to be cured 
in dogs. A dog bit a man—the man died 
and the dog got well. The most com- 
mon period of the disease showing itself 
was from twenty to forty days afier the 
bite. 

In the ‘* Philosophical Transactions,” 
a case is mentioned of a man attacked with 
hydrophobia nineteen months after the 
bite. In 131 cases, one was attacked 
eleven days after the bite, three in eigh- 
teen days after, sixty-three in the first and 
second month after, and twenty three in 
|three months after. After the fourth 
month there is very little danger of the 
disease appearing. The wound made by 
a mad dog heals like any other wound, 
but considerable pain extends from the 
wound along the course of- the nerves, 
and not of the absorbents, which are 
never affected. 

A gentleman kept a pack of hounds ; 
he found, notwithstanding every precau- 
tion, that his dogs frequently contracted 
hydrophobia. He succeeded at length 
in completely securing his kennel from 
this disease, by making every new dog he 
admitted perform quarantine. 

The eommon symptoms of hydrophobia 
in man are, in the beginning dejection of 
spirits, increasing from melancholy to 
fury, spasm of the muscles of the throat 
and chest, dread of liquids, abhorrence 
of the name and sight of water. It is to 
be remarked, that very many persons bit 
by an animal, have been so alarmed as to 
die (not of hydrophobia,) but with simi- 
lar symptoms, occasioned by fear preying 
on the imagination. The great Mr. Hun- 
ter nearly fell a victim to this fear. 

In hydrophobia, unfortunately, the 
preventive might be spoken of, but not 
the cure, notwithstanding the myriads of 
remedies proposed ; notwithstanding what 
has lately been said of the poison not 
being in the saliva, but in little black pus-. 
tules under the tongue, which might be 
extirpated, he was obliged to eome to the 
melancholy conclusion, that no remedy 
was known for hydrophobia, but that be- 
fore the symptoms appeared the disease 
might be prevented, by extirpating the 
bitten part was certain, and that should 
be done at any period from the wound 
being made till the symptoms appeared. 

ss 


Places of the greatest safety in thunder 
storms.—In case a thunder-storm were 
to happen while a person is in a house 
not furnished with # proper conductor, it 
is advisable not to stand near places 
where there is any metal, as chimneys, 
gilt frames, iron casements, or the like : 
but to go into the middle of a room, and 
endeavour to stand or sit upon the best 
non-conductor that can be found at hand, 
as an old chair, stool, &c. ‘It is still 
safer (says Dr. Franklin) to bring two or 
three mattresses or beds into the middle 
of the room and folding them up double, 
put the chair upon them ; for, they not 
being so good conductors as the walls, 
the lightning will not choose an inter- 
ru course through the air of the 
room and the bedding, when it can go 
through a continued and better conduc- 
tor, the wall.” Dr. Priestly observes, 
that the place of most absolute safety must 
be the cellar, and especially the middie 
of it ; for when a person is lower than the 
surface of the earth, the lightning must 
strike the earth before it can possibly 
reach him. But where it can be had, 
a hammock or swinging bed, suspended 
by silk cords equally distant from the 
lwalls on every side, and from the ceiling 
and floor above and below, affords the 
safest situation a person can have in any 
room whatever, and what indeed may be 





deemed quite free from danger of any 


stroke by li 
If a storm ha whilst a person is 
in the open , and far from any build- 


ing, the best thing he can do is to retire 
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within a small distance of the highest 
tree or trees he can get at; he must by 
no means go quite near them, but should 
stop at about fifteen or twenty feet from 
their outer-most branches; for if the 
lightning should fall thereabout, it will 
very probably strike the trees ; and in 
case atree was to be split, he is’ safe 
enough at that distance from it : Besides, 
according to the repeated observations of 
Signior Beccaria, the lightning by no 
means descends in one undivided track, 
but bodies of various kinds conduct their 
share of it at the same time, in propor- 
tion to their quantity and conducting 
power. 
—_—_——_— 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Anctent coins.—About 60 English gold 
and silver coins, of various denomina- 
tions, belonging to the reigns of Henry 
V.and his immediate successors, were 
found, a short time ago, in an old cop 
upon Cockey Moor, near Bolton. They 
were disposited in a cow horn, and were 
probably hidden during the wars of legi- 
timiacy between the houses of Lancaster 
and York. One of the silver ones (a 
double groat piece) is of Henry V. and 
nearly as fresh as it came from the mint, 
except that the edges are clipt in two or 
three places. 


a 

Feeding of Engine Boilers.—Thomas 
Hiall, engineman to the Glasgow Water 
Company, having remarked the waste of 
fuel which occurred at those times when 
a steam-engine stopped working, as at 
night, &¢., was induced to alter his mode 
of feeding the boilers with water, with a 
view to prevent as much of this waste as 
possible. Instead of letting in a continu- 
al supply of water, equal to the portion 
converted into vapour, he took every 
opportunity, when the engine was stop- 
ped for a sufficient time (30 or 40 min- 
utes,) as at meal time, night, &c., of in- 
troducing water into the boiler to aa much 
as 18 inches above its usual level, and it 
was continued to this higher level as long 
as the engine was off work. When la- 
bour was resumed, there was therefore 
an abundant supply of hot water in the 
boiler, the steam was ready, and no in- 
crease of fire, to heat freshly-introduced 
water, required. Thef saving which 
arose from this mode of management was 
25 per cent. of the fuel. 

~— 

Paste.—Dr. Mac Culloch, in a paper 
on the power of perfumes in preventing 
mouldiness, gives the following directions 
for the preparation of a paste, which, as 
it will keep any length of time, and is al- 
ways ready for use, may be of great ser- 
vice to mineralogists and others. ‘+ That 
which I have long used in this manner is 


made of flour in the usual way, but rath-| 


er thick, with a proportion ef brown 
sugar, and asmall quantity of corrosive 
sublimate. The use of the sugar is to 
keep it flexible, so as to prevent its scal- 
ing off from smooth surfaces ; and, that 
of the corrosive sublimate, independent- 
ly of preserving it from insects, is an ef- 
fectual check against its fermentation. 
This salt, however, does not prevent the 


formation of mouldiness ; but, as a drop 


or two of the essential oils such as 
lavender, peppermint, anise, bergamot, 
&c. is a complete security against this, 
all the causes of destruction are effect- 
ually guarded against. Paste made in 
this manner and exposed to the air, dries 
without change to a state resembling horn, 
so that it may at any time be wetted again, 
and applied to use. When kept in a 
close covered pot, it may be preserved 
in a state for use at all times. 
~— 


Patent Portable Static Lamp.—A lamp 


under this name has just been perfected 
by Mr. Parker, of Argyll-street. 
chief merit is, that the oil is raised to the 


Its 


get out of repair. The advantages of 
this lamp are, that it burns till all the oil 
is consumed, That the oil and weight 
being in the base, it is not liable to be 
overthrown, nor can any oil be spilt. 
That it as perfectly shadowless as a gas- 
light, and capable of as much beauty of 
form. That there being neither valve, 
spring, nor screw, it is not liable to be 
out of repair, and is easily managed by 
servants, the oil being poured into an 
open vessel, instead of a small aperture. 
he mercury is never removed. That 
being made of iron, it is not the least act- 
ed upon by oil. It may also be mention- 
ed, that the oil tubes clean themselves 
every time the lamp is charged with oil. 
That, independent of less first cost 
than other lamps of equal appearance, it 
is economical in other respects. No light 
is wasted, as in the French, or even the 
Sinumbra lamps, for though in the latter 
the shadow projected from the ring re- 
servoir is overcome, it is only by calling 
in aid the rays of light from other parts 
of the flame, while those striking against 
the ring reservoir are lost for the purpose 
of illumination. 
> 

Change of Water at Falls.—In an ac- 
count of the great water-falls of Renah, 
on the rivers Mohanuddy, Behur, and 
Jouse, in the province of Gund-wana, 
the writer describes the following pheno- 
menon. The water, when it reaches the 
bottom of the fall, assumes a dirty green 
appearance, similar to salt water near the 
shore, and the taste becomes bad and 
sour. It is not the great depth of the 
pools into which the water falls that 


out of the basins, and runs over rocks so 
shallow as not to come much above the 
ancle, has the same green aspect. The 
same effect is produced at each of the 
falls. : 


—_ 

New Species of Fungi,—Messrs. Pioctet 
and Decandolle, whilst examining a paper 
manufactory, remarked the production of 
a great variety of fungi in the mass of 
rags placed together for the purpose of 
fermentation, previous to their being 
beaten into pulp. They were of vari- 
ous forms, sizes, and colours, and many 
of them appeared to M. Decandolle, who 
made a large collection of them, to be of 
undescribed species. It may be necessa- 
ry to observe, that the fermentation was 
going on in a place under ground, and it 
is well known how much plants alter their 
external appearance when vegetating in 
such situations. 

2 ~— 
Preservation of Echini, Asteria, Crabs, 
&c.—It is a great object to preserve! 
specimens of these species of animals in a 
natural history collection, so that they 
shall not fall to pieces. Colonel Mathieu. 
who has made a fine collection from the Isle 
of France, endeavoured to find some means 
of so drying the mucilaginous or membran- 
ous part, which serves as an articulation be- 
tween the joints, as to prevent that sepa- 
ration which so frequently takes place ;| 
and he found the best to be the applica- 
tion of dilute lime-water, before drying. 
Echini were first emptied, and then the 
animal put into lime-water for 12 hours. 
taken out and dried in the shade, and put 
in the same water for two hours, and then 
dried, the spines being preserved in their 
place by cotton. 

Asterie were put alive into lime wa- 
ter, and treated as the echini. Such as 
were fleshy had the flesh first removed. 
There are some so delicate as not to be 
able to bear immersion until dead ; when 
alive, even fresh water will cause them 
to separate into many pieces. 

With the crustaceous animals, as the 
crab, the head is first removed and dried 
in the shade, then the body and limbs 
emptied as much as possible. The spe- 


cimen is then placed in Hme-water five or 


or erabtts, and.in a manner not liable toljsuccessively 


causes the colour ; for that which issues|| 


the whole’ preserved in 
The collours are very little injured 
the operation. 


~— 

Soldering sheet-iron.—Sheet-iron may 
be soldered by means of soft cast-iron 
filings, applied with borax, deprived of 
its water of crystallization and sal ammo- 
niac. Tubes of sheet-iron have been 
constructed at Birmingham lately by 
means of a process of this kind, which, 
according to Mr. Perkins and Mr. Gill, 
is to be practised in the following man- 
ner :—The borax is to be dried in a 
crucible, not till it fuzes, but till it forms 
a white crust ; then powdered and mixed 


made bright and moistened with a solution 
of the sal ammoniac ; then the mixture is 
to be made into a thick paste with water, 
and placed along the inside of the joint, 
and the whole heated over a clear fire 
till the cast-iron fuzes. 

— 
Magnetism.—M. Hansten, of Chris- 
tiana, has made some remarkable disco- 
veries with respect to the magnetism of 
the globe, by means of a small oscillat- 
ing instrament, consisting of a magnetic 
steel cylinder, suspended by a very fine 
silken thread, and enclosed in a glass 
globe. The principal of these discove- 
ries is, that the intensity of the earth’s 
magnetism is subject to daily variation ; 
that it decreases from the early hours of 
the morning until about ten or eleven 
o’clock, which is the period of its mini- 
mum; that it then increases until about 
four in the afternoon, and during summer 
until six or seven in the evening ; that it 
again decreases during the night ; and re- 
turns to its maximum about three o’clock 
in the morning. 

> 
Universal Cement.—To an ounce of 
mastic add as much highly rectified spirits 
of wine as will dissolve it. Soak an ounce 
of isinglass in water until quite seft, then 
dissolve it in pure rum or brandy, until 
it forms a strong glue, to which add about 
a quarter of an ounce of gum ammoniac, 
well rubbed and mixed. Put the two 
mixtares together in an earthen vessel 
over a gentle heat; when well united, 
the mixture may be put into a phial and 
kept well stopped. When wanted for 
use, the bettle must be set in warm wa- 
ter, when the china or gisss articles 
must be also warmed, and the cement 
applied. It will be proper that the >ro- 
ken surfaces, when lly fitted, shall 
be kept in close contact for twelve hours 
at least, until the cement is fully set ; af- 
ter which the fracture will be found as 
secure as any part of the vessel, and 
scarcely perceptible. 


—_- 
Meridians of Greenwich and Paris.—Ob- 
servations for finding the distance be- 
tween the meridians of Greenwich and 
Paris, commenced in the autamn of last 
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—_ 
Action of Water on Metallic Arsenic.— 
If water be boiled on metallic arsenic, 
which has been previously freed from 
any adhering oxide, still the water will 
be found to contain, upon examination, 
abundance of oxide of arsenic. If water 
be distilled from off the metal, oxide of 
arsenic will pass over in solution. These 
experiments indicate a decomposition of 
the water by the metal ; but the hydrogen 
which might be expected to result from 
such decomposition, has nes yet been ob- 
tained. It probably unites with the arse- 
nic to form an hydruret. 


with the iron filings :—the joint 1s to be || eens 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 


—_ 
No. 11. of Vol. If. of the MrnERVA will contain 
the following articles: 
PorutaR Tatus.—The Tale of the Merchant 
of Baruch. 
THz TRAVELLER.— Customs and Manners 
of the inhabitants of Africa, between Cape Lopes 
and Benguolo. No, II. ' 
LiTERATURE.—Inguiry as to the Author of 
the Waverly Novels, No. IV. 
Tur Drama.—The Italian Wife, a Tragedy. 
BrocraPuy.—Memoirs of Richard Eartom. 
Rossini the Italian Musician. 
ARTS ann, Scinnces.—Velocity of the Earth’s 
Motion. On the use of Whiskers in Feline and 
other Anwmals—By S. D. Broughton member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London. On the 
Motions of the Eye, in Illustration of the use 0 
the Muscles of the Orbit—By Charles Bell Esq. 
Scientific and Literary Notices from Foreign 
Journals. ‘ ‘ 
portry.——“ Midnight ; « Contemplative 
Poem ;” « Adieu toM—,” by Laura ; “ Child- 
hood,” by E; ‘ Return of the Season,” by F10- 
RANTHE; with other pieces. 
GueaveR, REcoRD, Enrcmas,; CHRONO- 
LoGY. 


THE RECORD. 


—— A thing of Shreds and Patches!—Hamuer. 








Canal Commissioners are notified by 
Ma. Clinton the president of the Board, to 
meet at Buff , on the 16th inst. “ on busi- 
ness of importance.” 
An. edition of the Abridgment of Mur- 
ray’s English Grammar, has been — 
by Messrs. Collins & Co. of this city, at 
Steam-printing Press of Mr. 


inventor of 
‘and will entertain the public for 
ings with exhibitions of his skill on his mu- 
sical glasses. 
ican Theatre, under the 
inagement.of Mr. James Hi. Caldwell, 
ts 


Lemuel Morse, Esq. of Gorham, a fe 





ear upon the French and English coasts. 
Lome of unusual magnitude were em- 


ernments ; 
and the gentlemen engage in this scien- 
tific undertaking are Messrs. Arago and 
Matthieu, of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences of Paris, and Captain Kater and 
Major Colby, Fellows of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. These latter gentle- 
men are continuing their observations, 
and are at Shooter’s Hill near Green- 
wich, having for several months past given 
their exclusive attention to this important 
work. ! 
— ° 

Botany.—A very fine specimen of the 
Dixonia Arborescens, or tree fern, has 
been brought to England, from * He- 
lena, by Brigadier-general Coffin, and-by 
him ieaulkea to hits inajesty's garden at 








burning height without springs, valves, 


six hours, and dried in the shade thrice 










days ago took from. a merino buck a fleece 
that weighed 11 Ibs. 2 ounces. 

A h, called the Substratum Plough, 
bevesnea be Gideon. Davis, has been tried. 
with success at Washington city. ; It coer. 
sidered an impors a (ge or pulver- 
izing the earth tarbey the ordinary depth 
f the icularly adapted 
put ground in.the hest. condition for Iu- 
dian Corn and ali root crops. ; 


MARRIED, 


Mr. Charles Meeks, je to Miss Amelia Sophia; 
Boeckel. ! 

Mr. John H. Myers 'to Miss Deborah Rich. 

Col. Richard Hill to Miss Sarah Tobey. ~ 

Mr. John C. Ball to Miss Hannah S- Issacs. 
Rev. William 8. Heyer to Miss Lousia Cald- 
well. : es 
Doctor Manning L, Seymour to Mary Wood. 
Mr. John Nesbitt to: Mrs. Catharine Noe. 
Mr. James Sickels to. Miss Aln:ra Stephenson. 
Mr. William Burger to Miss Sarah H. Smith. 

: i DIED, 

Miss Jane L. Warner. 20. 


Mr. Lewis Harway, ay ays year of his age. 
Mr. Benjamin Ross, aged 89 years. 





Kew. It stands nearly four feet high, 





Mr. Edmund Fitzgerald. 
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In the pride of glety of youthful spring, 





“It is the gift of PORTRY to ballow every 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an ocour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 


: 





TO THE AUTUMNAL LEAF. 


BY FLORIO. 


Thou faded leaf !—it seems to be 
But as of yesterday, 
When thou didst flourish on the tree 
In all the pride of May: 
Then "twas.the merry hour of spring, 
Of nature’s feyest blossoming 
On field, on flower, and spray : 
It promised fair—how changed the scene 
To what is now, from what hath been! 


So fares it with life’s early spring, 
Hope gilds each coming day ; 
And sweetly doth the syren sing 
Her fond, delusive lay— 
When the young fervent heart beats high, 
Whilst passion kindles in the eye 
With bright, unceasing play— 
Fair are thy tints, thou genial hour, 
Yet transcient as the autumn flower. 


Thou faded leaf !—how like to thee 

Is beauty in her morning pride, 
When life is but a summer sea, 

And hope illumes its placid tide. 
Alas, for beavty’s av.umn hour! 
Alas, for beauty’s blighted flower 

When bope and bliss have died ! 
Her pallid brow, her cheek of grief, 
Heave thy sad hue, thou faded leaf? 


Autumnal leaf !—thus dies the joy 
Which gleams upon love’s April day, 
But, tyrant time! canst thou destroy 
That heavenly fame which warms the clay ; 
No! though each hope may darkly set, 
The heart, the heart can ne’er forget— 
Though anguish hovers o’er the way ; 
Though fortune brings her night malign, 
Love, brightens still, on memory’s shrine, 


The heart’s pure altar—life may frown 
As life hath frowned on every one, 
And sorrow’s clouds come darkly down, 
To gather o’er joy’s setting sun, 
But when those clouds descend the thickest, 
And when that sun hath set the quickest, 
Where night-shades over-run, 
That holy fame glows brightly love, 
When all life's other lights are gone. 


Autumnal leaf! thus bonour’s plume, 
And valour’s laurel wreath must fade, 

Must lose the freshness and the bloom 
On which the beam of glory played. 

Thedanner waving o’er the crowd, 

Far streaming like a silver cloud, 
Must sink within the shade, 

Where dark oblivion’s waters flow 

” O’er human weal, and human woe. 


Autumnal leaf! thue fades the bloom 
Of youth, in hope and spixit proud, 
When destiny’s relentless doom 
Comes like the Aeath-bolt from the cloud ; 
When, not the slow destroyer Time, 
Bat anguish scatters o’er its prime 
The blackness of her shroud— 
Hast thou not seen the youthful face 
Whose grief, not time, hath won the race? 


And mark’d the dim eye’s heaviness 
Where once was ardour, pride, and fire, 
‘The cheek enrvb’d in mournfulness 
Once mantled in hope's gay attire : 
Oh! bast thou seen youth fade away 
As autumnu’s leaf upon the spray ? 
How soon its hues expire}, 
Yet joy, the meteor, cannot last 
Till even youth’s career is past. 


Autumnal leaft—there is a stern 
And warning tone in thy decay ; 
Like thee must man to death return, 
With his frai! tenement of clay ; 
Thy warning is of death and doom, 
Of genius blighted in its bloom 
Of joy’s be-clouded ray : 
Life, rapture, hope, ye are as brief 
And fleeting es the autumn leaf. a 


Thy lamp of life hath perished ; 
Decay hath waved his raven wing 
O’er the rose which beauty cherished. 
How gaily thou sported life’s path along, 
In maiden bloom, in joy and song, 
How soon hath death o'er thy pathway driven, 
And borne thee away ip his arms to Heaven! 


’ No more shall thy footstep lightly tread 
O’er the hill where morning blushes ; 
Nor thy voice its winning music shed 
Where the rill in its clear wave gushes. 
The stream in gladness shall flow on, 
Though the flower that graced its banks be gone,|| 
And the morn shal! blush but never shine 
Again, on a fairer form than thine. 


No more when the summer moon beams full, 
And the summer stars are shining, 
Shail thy gentle hand the lily cull, 
I'ts wreath with thy tresses twining : 
No more shalt thou cull the voilet blue, 
When its leaves are fresh with evening dew— 
Now, thine is the cold and icy pall, 
Instead of love’s gay coronal, 


Where now isthe light of that mild blue eye ? 
In oblivion darkly clouded; 

Where now is thy cheek of the purest dye? 
In the winding sheet enshrouded. 

The germ which in life’s garden sprung, 

O’er which affection fondly hung, 

Oh where have its grace and beauty fled? 


The stem is broken the germ is dead! 
** #6 &@ @ @ & 


I saw thy mother bend-o’er thy bier, 
While her eye glanced up to Heaven; 
I heard no sob—I saw no tear— 
But her inmost heart was riven! 
Yea, her’s was that still agony, 
Which works unseen and silently ; 
Which flows in anguish deep and still, 
Like the stream beneath an ice-crowned rill, 


Better it were that she should wail, 

That her sorrows should loudly be spoken ; 
This noiseless grief oft tells the tale 

That the strings of the heart are. broken. 
Better it were that tears should start 
From the full eye, than bathe the heart; 
For the gathered tears that are unshed, 
Are tokens true that hope is dead ! 


The branch hath died, and the tree remains— 
The stem survives its flower; 

So every blossom this earth contains 
Must meet with the blighting hour : 

Thy morning sky hath an early cloud, 

Thy beauty is wreathed in an early shroud, 

The light and love of thy days are o’er, 

But gricf shall veil thy brow no more, 


Farewell! thou hast fled in thy primal hour, 
In thy sweetness of youthful blossom, 

Ere sin could sully thy maiden flower, 
Or profane thy guileless bosom. 

And freshly the myrtle boughs shal] wave 

Above thy form and around thy grave, 

And the willow branches bend iv air, 

For affection’s hand shall plant them there. 


Farewell! no longer to gem thy way 
Shall the light of love be glowing, 

As late it glowed like the star of day, 
When the stream of life was flowing. 
The noontide splendour, the starlit scene, 

The summer buds and autumn’s sheen, 
Shall still pass on and still return, 
But wake not thee from the tranquil urn. 


But when the zephyrs of eve shall kiss 
The fleecy clouds of heaven,— 

When the stars shall shine ‘in the field of bliss, 
O'er the deep blue vault of even ; 

Then fancy shall soar on the wing of love, 

And picture thee in the realms above, 

A spirit of that immortal shore 

Where pain can wring thee never more ! 

April 26th, 1822. Fiorito. 


oo 
For the Miverva. 


Sone.—TIME. 
From the French of M. ¥. P. de Beranger. 
Tune —Le magistret irreprochabie. 
A blush came o’er my fair one’s brow, 
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* «Ah Time,” my fair one cried, ** speaks true, 





Her gentle glance beamed thrilling fire, 
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When hark! there struck the brazen chime _ 
That loudly pealed, “ no longer stay!” © 
And sudden entered ruthless Time 
To sweep my tender joys away. 


Beneath his forehead's furrowed arch, 
I bent the lowly giance of awe, 
Around his feet that rapid march 
The dust of ages past, I saw. 
He held a newly gathered flower 
That withered at his touch for age ; 
“ Ah Time !” my fair one cried, “ fleet power, 
O bear not thus our loves away.” 


Old Time replied with sternest air, 
‘“‘ There’s nothing in the heavenly spheres, 
There’s nothing on the earth I spare { 
You see me laden down with years ; 
Whose lengthened course you little know, 
Ye fragile beings of a day ;—” 
“ Ah!’ cried my fair one, “ glide more slow, 
O Time ! nor sweep our loves away.” 


« Nations on nations, proud and bright, 
Their laboured arts, their living throng, 
I’ve plunged into perpetual night, 

The night where ye will sleep ere long ; 
The gloom through which no dawn can rise, 
I’ve flung o’er many a star’s decay ;”— 

“ Ah Time, relent! my fair one cries, 
“ And bear not thus our loves away.” 


“But ah! in vain my ceaseless strife 

Would every charm of earth destroy ; 
For love bids Nature teem with life, 

She blooms and bears perennial joy ; 
Still, still the budding boughs renew 

The fruits I fain would snatch for aye.” 


He cannot sweep our loves away.” 


Time bade me follow as he fled ;— 
I paus’d to tell my tale.again: 
My heart’s warm suit once more] plead,— 
O Time was quite forgotten then! 
Again his hourly summons rung, 
But while the bell reproved delay, 
My fair one’s prayer was on my tongue— 
“© Time! bear not our loves away.” 
MYRESE, 
—_ 
For the Minerva. 


ON MOORE’S LOVES OF THE ANGELS. 
** Love is heaven and heaven is love.”’ 
Melodious Moore ! to thee alone 
The magic power was given, 
In dulcet numbers all thine own 
To prove that love is heaven. 


We thought thou couldst not soar more high; 
But now, all bards above, 
Thou dar'st to pierce the very sky— 
To prove that Aeaven is love. 
LAURENCE. 


oa 
Gyigram. 
THE USE OF CRITICS.. 


Ja eritics this country is rich, 

In friendship and love who ean match ‘em? 
When writers are plagu’d with the itcb, 
They hasten most kindly to scratch ’em. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
ENIGMAS, 


* And the wise man thus preach’ : 
Deepice nol the valee of thingelaer rowel = 


Answers to Pussies in our lasts. 
Pozz.e 3. Because it is a seine (scene.) 
Puzzue tt. Because it has sails (sales.) 
Puzz.E 11. Salt x Last. 

—_ 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
My first is what an office-seeker claims, 

But sometimes loses in his strife ; 

My second is the record of those names 

Which mem’ry often brings to life ; 

My whole is always read. 
Il. 
Why is the edge of a razdr like a certain actor 
of note? 








Til. 


The Christian JEra. — 

1123 The Emperor marching into France, King 
Louis went te oppose him at the head of 
200,000 men : Henry retreated immediately, 
1125 Death of the Emperor Henry V. without 
male issue. Lothair, Duke of Saxony, be- 
ing chosen to succeec Conrad and Fre- 
deric, nephews of Henry, opposed him, but 
were excommunicated. 

1126 The Emperor Lothair assembling an army 
against the insurgents, was crowned King 
of Italy, at Milian. 

1127 The English nobility swore fealty to the 
Empress Dowager Matilda, the King’s only 
daughter. “She was married to Jeffrey 
Plantagent, Earl of Anjou. 

1129 Louis caused his son Philip to be crowned 
at Rheims. 

1130 Roger If. crowned King of Sicily at Paler- 


mo. 
1131 Young King Philip dying by a fall from his 
horse, Louis the Corpulent made his se- 
cond son Louis to be crowned. 

1132 Lothair restored Pope Innocent H. 

—— On the departure of the Emperor, the Anti- 
pope Anaclet prevailed again, and drove 
Innocent to Pisa 


—— The Empress Matilda bore a son, after- 


wards Henry Il. 
1135 Death of Henry I. King of England, hav- 
ing appointed his daughter Maud or Matil- 

da his sucessor. : 

—— Stephen, Earl of Boulogne, usurped the 

sceptre in'the absence of Maud, and was 

crowned King. 

1137 Death of Louis the Corpulent, after a reign 
near 30 years. Louis VII. surnamed 

the Young, succeeded his father. 

—— Death of Lothair the Emperor. 

1138 Conrad HI. Duke of Franconia, proclaim- 

ed King of Germany or Emperer. 

1139 Pope Innocent UJ. taken prisoner by Roger, 

King of Sicily, was obliged to confirm to 

him the duchy of Apulia, the principality 

of Capua, and to give him the title of King 

of Sicily. 

1139 Beginning of the kingdom of Portugal, 

Count Alphonso being proclaimed King by 

his troops, after defeating five Moorish 

Kings, 

——— The Empress Maui arrived in England. 

1140 Peter Abelard accused of error, and cov- 

demned in a council, appealed to the Pope, 

and retired to the monastery of Cluny. 

1141 The Empress Maud having defeated and 

taken prisoner King Stephen, was declared 

Queen. 

1142 The Empress Maud besieged, made her es- 


cape, 

1143 Death of the Greek Emperor John Comae- 
pus. Manuel his son succeeded. 

1144 The Pope made a truce with Roger, King 
of Sicily, and implored the aid of Comad 
to reduce the Romans. 

1145 Pope Eugene Ill. ordered St. Bernard to 
preach the Crusade, because the Sultan of 
Aleppo had seized Edessa, and threatened 
Jerusalem. 

1146 A monk having preached up the slaughbtcr 
of all the Jews, St. Bernard preached 
against it. 

—— Louis and his Queen, with many. Lords, 
took the cross at the hands of St. Bernard. 
1147 The Empress Maud left England. 

—— Conrad, the Emperor, set out for Constan- 
tinople with more than 100,000 men. The 
King of France followed; both were un- 
successful through the treachery of the 
Greeks. 

—— The English and Flemish equipped a fleet 
of 208 sail against the Saracens. 


: 
1148 Conrad leaving Constantinople, set out for 
Jerusalem. 


i———. King Louis, after some suiccess and many 
difficulties, reached Jerusalem. 

—— Conrad returned by Constantinople to Ge: 
many. 

oe Louis passing through Italy arrived in 
Fra having lost more than 100,000 men. 
1149 Henry Il. arrived in England to assert his 
Tight to the crown. 

—— Peter Lombard, surnamed Master of Sen- 
tenas, a famous Divine, was made Bishop 


of Paris. ‘ 
1151 Era of the collection of Canon Law made 
by Gratian, an Italian Monk. 
1152 Death of Conrad Ill; Emperor, Frederic J. 
surnamed Barbarossa, was chosen his suc- 


cessor, 

1154 Death of Stephen, King of England. Hen- 
ry Il. Duke of Normandy, suceceded; the 
first of the Plantagenets. 

i—— Frederic Barbarossa appeased the troubles 
at Milan. 

—— King Henry Il. confirmed the Great Char- 
ter, and made his Parliament swear to the 

| succession of his sons. 
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